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CHAPTER  I. 

THE   FIRST   DAY   AT   SEAFORTH. 

Lord  Seaforth  slept  very  little  that  night. 
Past  and  present  were  mingled  together  in 
his  thoughts,  and  excitement  kept  him 
awake. 

"When  he  sot  a  few  fitful  snatches  of 
sleep  his  newly  arrived  nephew  appeared  to 
him  in  his  dreams,  and  spoke  to  him  in  the 
voice  and  with  the  smile  lie  had  loved  of  old 

All  through  his  hours  of  wakefulness  his 
one  feeling  was  longing  to  see  him  again. 
He  kept  wishing  for  the  day,  that  he  might 
have  the  face  before  him. 

B  2 
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He  rose  in  the  morning  with  a  sense  of 
restored  youth  and  interest  in  life,  for  which 
he  could  not  account.  As  soon  as  he  was 
dressed,  he  sent  a  message  to  his  nephew  to 
come  and  breakfast  with  him  in  his  private 
room,  and  his  disappointment  was  great 
when  he  was  told  Mr.  Seaforth  had  had  a 
cup  of  coffee  at  half-past  seven  and  had 
gone  out.  Strange  to  say,  there  was  no 
feeling  but  disappointment  in  Lord  Seaforth's 
mind,  although  the  day  before,  the  very  idea 
of  such  a  proceeding  would  have  filled  him 
with  vague  suspicions. 

All  feelings  of  suspicion  had  been  allayed, 
far  more  than  he  himself  had  any  idea  of, 
by  Godfrey's  appearance.  He  did  not,  some- 
how, connect  him  with  his  vaut-rien  brother 
at  all.  Even  in  his  dreams  that  night  it 
had  never  once  been  as  the  gambler  Vson 
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that  the  thought  of  the  boy  had  presented 
itself  to  him.  After  breakfast  he  went  into 
the  library,  and  there  awaited  the  return  of 
his  nephew  from  his  walk  with  feverish 
impatience.  His  heart  quite  beat  when  he 
heard  a  step  outside,  and  Godfrey  entered 
the  room. 

No  !  he  had  not  been  mistaken !  He  was 
quite  as  handsome,  quite  as  much  every  inch 
a  Seaforth,  as  he  had  thought  him  last  night. 
Indeed,  he  was  handsomer.  For  his  early 
morning  walk  had  brought  a  colour  to  his 
cheek,  and  a  glow  to  his  eye.  He  looked 
very  grave,  and  there  was  an  almost  stern 
expression  in  his  whole  face,  which  made 
his  uncle  wonder  a  little.  It  had  not,  he 
thought,  been  there,  or  at  any  rate  not  to 
such  a  great  extent,  the  night  before. 

He  little  guessed  how  the  scene  in  the 
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picture  gallery  had  deepened  in  the  boy's 
heart  his  already  antagonistic  feelings  to- 
wards him. 

Godfrey  did  not  return  the  smile  of  wel- 
come with  which  his  uncle  greeted  him.  He 
replied  to  his  morning  salutation  as  shortly 
as  possible,  and  then  stood  without  speaking. 

Lord  Seaforth  found  it  difficult  to  begin. 
All  the  rules  and  regulations,  the  '  state- 
prisonership,'  as  Lady  Seaforth  had  called  it, 
which  he  had  intended  to  impose  upon  his 
nephew  appeared  to  him  in  quite  a  new  light 
now.  The  setting  them  forth  to  the  grave, 
noble-looking  youth  before  him  he  felt  to  be 
an  insuperable  difficulty  the  first  moment, 
growing  into  a  sheer  impossibility  the  next. 
He  felt  more  as  if  he  would  have  to  ask  him 
as  a  favour  to  give  him  his  company  in  the 
library  whenever  he  felt  disposed. 
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And  if  he  felt  so  powerless  now,  while 
Godfrey  stood  so  grave  and  silent,  he  knew 
he  should  feel  doubly  so  when  the  boy 
began  to  speak  or  smile  ;  and  by  the  myste- 
rious power  of  association  bring  back  the 
sweet  though  painful  memory  of  days  gone 

by. 

But  there  was  no  fear  of  Godfrey's 
smiling  this  morning.  Grave  and  stern  he 
looked  ;  grave  and  stern  he  felt.  The  strain 
he  was  putting  upon  himself  was  quite  pain- 
ful to  him.  He  was  awaiting  his  dismissal 
with  impatience.  His  one  feeling  was  a 
desire  to  escape  from  a  presence  so  distasteful 
to  him. 

Something  of  it  must  have  communicated 
itself  to  Lord  Seaforth ;  for  he  coughed 
rather  nervously,  and  seemed  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  to  say.     He  then  made  a  few 
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commonplace   observations  and  inquiries,  to 
which  Godfrey  briefly  replied. 

Lord  Seaforth  could  not  get  on ;  so 
noting  the  boys  quick  glance  towards  the 
well-filled  shelves  of  the  library,  he  asked 
him  if  he  was  fond  of  reading.  He  was 
rewarded  by  the  glow  which  shone  in  his 
dark  eyes  as  he  answered  for  the  first  time 
with  real  interest,  in  the  affirmative.  Lord 
Seaforth  then  gave  him  ready  permission 
to  range  over  the  books  at  will,  and  the 
conversation  at  once  came  to  an  end ;  for 
Godfrey  advanced  to  the  bookcase,  chose 
his  book,  and,  sitting  down,  became  lost 
in  it,  and  did  not  raise  his  head  or  speak 
again 

Lord  Seaforth  watched  all  this  narrowly, 
noticed  with  pleasure  the  style  of  book  he 
had  chosen,   watched   with  interest  his  ab- 
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sorption  in  it  ;  and  reflected  on  the  power 
of  concentration  lie  displayed. 

It  argued  well  this  ;  the  boy  was  neither 
frivolous  nor  idle.  His  father  had  been 
both.  It  struck  him  certainly  as  rather 
extraordinary  that  he  should  be  able  to 
absorb  himself  like  this  on  the  first  day  of 
his  arrival  at  a  new  place — and  such  a  place ! 
and  a  place  which  was  to  be  his  own  some 
day — while  all  its  glories  were  around  him 
unseen  and  unexplored.  But  still  what  a 
thing  this  power  of  attention  and  concentra- 
tion was  !  No  one,  he  reflected,  could  ever 
be  very  miserable  for  long  who  possessed  it. 
Oh  !  what  a  help  it  would  have  been  to 
him  !  This  power  of  losing  self  in  something 
else,  and  being,  for  the  time,  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  present  surroundings  and  existing 
circumstances ;  what  it  would  have  been  to 
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him !  How  many  and  many  an  hour  of 
gloomy  thought  he  might  thus  have  been 
spared !  How  many  a  dreary  day  might 
thus  have  been  cheered  and  enlivened ! 

Where  did  the  boy  get  this  love  of  read- 
ing ?  How  had  he  contrived  to  contract  the 
habit?  Who  could  have  trained  him  in 
this  way  ?  Ah !  his  mother,  of  course. 
She  was  Edward  Stanhope's  sister,  and  he 
was  a  reading  and  studying  man. 

How  curious,  he  said  to  himself,  that  he 
had  never  taken  into  account  this  element  in 
his  heir's  possible  education.  He  must  ques- 
tion him  further  on  this  head  when  he  came 
to  know  him  better.  But  he  soon  began 
to  wish  he  would  stop  reading  and  look 
up  and  speak. 

He  wanted  to  engage  his  interest  and 
woo  that  lovely  smile.     He  wanted  to  talk 
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over  plans  and  prospects,  to  make  friends 
with  him  a  little,  and  find  out  what  he  was 
like.  He  wanted  to  get  at  him,  and  to 
make  him  express  his  opinion  on  divers  and 
various  subjects.  But  still  the  handsome 
face  was  bent  over  the  book,  and  still  the 
leaves  were  turned  at  regular  intervals. 

*  You  seem  interested  in  that  work,'  he 
said  at  last,  when  he  felt  he  could  bear  the 
silence  no  longer. 

Godfrey  started  and  looked  up ;  his  de- 
light in  what  he  was  reading  driving  away 
for  the  moment  every  other  thought. 

1  Yes,'  he  answered,  the  longed-for  smile 
shining  in  his  eyes ;  '  it  is  indeed  a  wonderful 
book,  and  the  language  is  so  beautiful  too/ 

Lord  Seaforth  shaded  his  eyes  with  his 

hand  as  he  looked  at  him,  and  his  heart  beat 

« 

quickly. 
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'  But  I  beg  your  pardon,  Lord  Seaforth,' 
added  Godfrey,  stiffly,  the  next  moment, 
smile  and  glow  fading  away  and  the  grave 
look  returning  as  he  closed  the  book  and 
rose  from  his  seat,  'I  had  not  intended 
reading  so  long.' 

'  Don't,  said  Lord  Seaforth,  putting  out 
his  hand  imploringly,  '  don't  call  me  Lord 
Seaforth  ;  call  me  Uncle  Harold.' 

In  those  old  days  Edward  Stanhope  had 
called  him  Harold,  and  he  had  never  heard 
the  name  since.  Pained  at  the  coldness  that 
had  again  crept  over  his  nephew,  he  hastily 
referred  to  the  book,  and  tried  to  make  him 
talk  of  it  again,  and  by  asking  him  to  read 
the  passage  that  had  so  struck  him  he  suc- 
ceeded in  calling  back  the  animation  to  his 
face.  From  that  he  led  him  on  to  speak  of 
his  tastes  and  pursuits,  and  so  got  him  on 
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the  subject  of  his  education.  He  was  able 
therefrom  to  tell  hiin  what  his  wishes  were 
with  respect  to  his  immediate  future ;  and 
informed  him  that  he  intended  sending  him 
to  a  private  tutor  to  be  worked  up  for  his 
matriculation  at  the  University  the  following 
year ;  but  that,  as  he  imagined  he  would  be 
deficient  in  many  ways,  he  had  engaged  a 
classical  tutor  to  work  with  him  for  the  next 
five  or  six  months  at  home. 

Godfrey  expressed  himself  agreeable  to- 
all  these  arrangements,  and  the  conversation 
ended  by  Lord  Seaforth  proposing  to  take 
him  out  and  introduce  him  to  those  parts  of 
the  estate  that  were  adjacent. 

So  the  two  started  on  their  tour  of  in- 
spection, Lord  Seaforth  riding,  and  Godfrey 
walking  by  his  side.  They  pursued  their 
course  over  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the 
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property.  Lord  Seaforth  purposely  chose 
these,  as  he  wished  to  impress  his  nephew 
with  a  sense  of  his  future  position,  and  this, 
he  thought,  would  be  best  done,  or  at  any 
rate  best  begun,  by  unrolling  before  his  eyes 
the  beauties  and  glories  of  these  precious 
belongings,  and  so  laying  the  foundation  of 
that  family  pride,  and  pride  in  possession, 
which  was  so  strong  a  feeling  in  himself 
that  he  believed  it  inherent  in  every  na- 
ture. 

He  had  even  sometimes  allowed  to  him- 
self that  had  his  brother  ever  been  in  the 
position  of  heir,  his  whole  character  and 
career  might  have  been  different. 

He  watched  Godfrey  narrowly  as  they 
went  along  but  did  not  require  of  him  any 
comment,  any  expression  of  astonishment  or 
admiration.     Admiration  on  such  a  theme, 
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said  Lord  Seaforth  to  himself,  would  be 
idle!  futile!  It  was  well  he  expected  no 
remark,  for  Godfrey  made  none. 

Lord  Seaforth's  hope  was  that  he  was 
too  much  impressed  to  speak,  too  much 
overwhelmed  by  the  thought  of  this  princely 
inheritance  to  talk  about  it. 

So  Godfrey  was  allowed  to  pursue  his 
walk  in  silence ;  though  Lord  Seaforth  him- 
self, after  a  time,  discoursed  at  intervals, 
explained,  dilated  on,  and  pointed  out  dif- 
ferent things ;  and  then  watched  to  see  the 
effect. 

He  was  convinced  before  the  walk  was 
over  that  his  nephew  was  intelligent  and 
observant.  Also  that  there  was  nothing 
frivolous  about  him.  He  appeared  to  him 
to  be  both  thoughtful  and  earnest,  and  alto- 
gether he  was  as  favourably  impressed  by 
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him  on  a  further  acquaintance  as  he  had  at 
first  been  by  his  general  appearance. 

On  their  return  home  he  was  equally 
pleased  to  see  him  at  once  resume  the  book 
he  had  been  reading,  and  become  as  ab- 
sorbed in  it  as  if  he  had  never  left  it. 

For  himself,  he  was  content  to  sit  and 
gaze  at  him,  and  speculate  about  him.  But 
his  original  plans  with  regard  to  Godfrey 
seemed  to  him  an  insult  now ;  and  so,  to 
the  surprise  and  disgust  of  Lady  Seaforth, 
he  brought  him  into  dinner  that  very 
night. 

After  dinner  he  would  fain  have  taken 
him  back  with  him  to  the  library  to  finish 
the  evening  there;  but  Godfrey  was  tho- 
roughly worn  out  with  the  strain  of  this 
uncongenial  companionship,  which  only  his 
promise  to  his  mother  enabled  him  to  bear. 
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He  therefore  excused  himself  on  the  plea 
that  he  wanted  to  write  home,  and,  wishing 
his  uncle  good-night,  he  retired  to  his  own 
room. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE   GAMEKEEPER'S   DILEMMA. 

The  first  of  September  dawned  brightly, 
and  the  young  Frasers  descended  to  their 
mother's  breakfast-room  in  high  spirits, 
arrayed  in  gaiters  and  shooting-jackets, 
ready  to  start  the  moment  breakfast  should 
be  over.  Colin  had  given  all  the  orders 
over  night ;  the  meeting-place  for  luncheon 
had  been  fixed  upon,  and  Lady  Seaforth 
was  to  come  out  and  join  them  there  at  two 
o'clock. 

6  Look  sharp,   Andrew ! '  sail   the    im- 
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patient  and  eager  Colin ;  [  don't  be  all  day  at 
your  breakfast.  It's  nearly  ten,  and  I  told 
Cherryman  to  be  ready  to  the  minute.  I'll 
go  and  see  if  he's  anywhere  to  be  seen/ 

So  saying,  Colin  went  off  whistling,  and 
Andrew  went  on  eating  and  talking  to  his 
mother. 

Ten  o'clock  struck,  but  Colin  did  not 
reappear. 

'  I  like  Colin's  cheek/  said  Andrew, 
glancing  at  the  clock,  which  now  said  ten 
minutes  past  ten,  '  blowing  me  up,  and  then 
keeping  me  waiting.' 

As  he  spoke  Colin  came  back.  '  I  never 
knew  Cherryman  unpunctual  before,'  he 
said,  as  he  entered  the  room.  '  There's  no 
sign  of  him  yet,  and  it's  getting  on  for  a 
quarter  past  ten.' 

'  Eing  the  bell,'  said  Lady  Seaforth. 
c  2 
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Colin  did  so,  and  Lady  Seaforth  sent  a 
rather  sharp  message  to  the  keeper  by  the 
servant  who  answered  it. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  man  came  back 
with  the  news  that  the  keeper  had  gone  out 
very  early,  and  had  not  returned. 

'  Gone  out ! '  exclaimed  both  boys  to- 
gether, swerving  round,  in  their  astonishment, 
to  look  at  the  speaker. 

1  Gone  out ! '  repeated  Lady  Seaforth 
angrily  ;  '  where  has  he  gone  ? ' 

'  The  keeper  had  orders  to  go  out  shoot- 
ing with  Mr.  Seaforth  this  morning,  my 
lady,'  was  the  reply. 

If  a  bombshell  had  fallen  in  among  the 
trio  it  could  hardly  have  created  more  con- 
sternation than  did  this  unexpected  reply. 
All  three,  however,  were  obliged  to  control 
themselves   before    the    servant,   who   per- 
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versely  chose  that  moment  for  remaining  in 
the  room  to  put  some  coals  on  the  fire,  so 
that  no  conversation  could  take  place. 

'Send  the  keeper  to  me  directly  he 
comes  in,'  said  Lady  Seaforth  to  the  servant 
as  he  left  the  room. 

'  I  told  you  so,  Colin,'  she  added,  bit- 
terly, directly  the  door  was  shut.  '  I  told 
you  the  advent  of  this  boy,  that  you  took  so 
coolly,  would  oust  you  and  Andrew  from 
your  position  here,  and  you  wouldn't  believe 
me.     What  do  you  say  now  ? ' 

Colin  did  not  answer  ;  he  looked  utterly 
disconsolate,  and  stood  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  gazing  blankly  out  of  window, 
where  the  September  sun  was  shining,  and 
the  distant  woods  and  corn-fields  looked  so 
fair. 

Andrew's   brow  was   dark  and  cloudy. 
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'  Hang  the  fellow,'  he  muttered,  as  he  walked 
up  and  down  the  room. 

Poor  boys !  they  were  speechless  from 
many  feelings,  but  the  predominant  one  at 
the  moment,  to  such  keen  sjDortsmen  as  they 
were,  was,  no  doubt,  bitter  disappointment 
at  the  loss  of  their  day's  shooting.  This,  in 
Colin's  eyes,  far  outweighed  anything  else ; 
and  Andrew  shared  the  feeling,  though  he 
also  took  his  mother's  view  of  the  dismal 
prospect  of  the  future. 

The  mother  could  not  bear  to  see  their 
disappointment,  and  controlled  her  own 
bitter  feelings  to  try  and  cheer  them  up. 

'  Why  don't  you  start  by  yourselves  ?  ' 
she  said,  '  or  with  one  of  the  underkeepers  ? f 

'  The  dogs,  mother ! '  exclaimed  Andrew, 
aghast  at  her  display  of  ignorance. 

'Very  likely  they  have  not  taken  any/ 
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she  answered.     '  It  is  probably  only  a  lesson 

in  shooting.     This this  boy  can't  know 

how  to  handle  a  gun.  At  any  rate,  go  and 
see.' 

The  boys  rushed  off,  and  soon  returned 
in  high  sprits  to  say  they  had  found  the 
underkeeper,  and  that  their  particular  dogs 
had  not  been  taken. 

Then  they  started  for  their  day's  sport, 
the  disagreeable  contretemps  already  for- 
gotten. 

But  Lady  Seaforth  sat  on  where  they 
had  left  her,  brooding  bitterly  over  the 
occurrence. 

Hitherto  she  had  held  uncontrolled  sway 
over  the  shooting  department.  Lord  Sea- 
forth did  not  care  for  shooting,  and  it  was 
kept  up  for  the  amusement  of  the  guests. 
She  herself  always  arranged  all  the  shooting 
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parties,  and  Lord  Seaforth  never  interfered 
in  the  slightest  degree.  So  that  this  was 
not  a  matter  of  mutual  interest ;  herein  she 
was  paramount,  and  long  habit  had  made 
her  look  upon  the  keeper  as  more  her 
servant  than  her  husband's. 

She  was  determined  to  make  an  effort  for 
the  mastery  still.  Several  hours  sooner  than 
she  had  expected  him  the  keeper  appeared. 

'How  could  you  form  another  engage- 
ment on  the  1st  of  September  ? '  she  indig- 
nantly asked  him  ;  '  you  must  have  known 
Mr.  Fraser  and  Mr.  Andrew  would  require 
you.' 

The  man  stood  before  her  respectfully, 
hat  in  hand,  with  an  expression  of  perplexity 
on  his  honest  face. 

'  I'm  in  a  dilemmy,  my  lady,  and  that's 
just  about  where  it  is,'  was  his  reply. 
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1  A  dilemma ! '  she  exclaimed  ;  '  and 
why  ? ' 

1  Just  this,'  he  answered  ;  '  his  lordship's 
orders  are  one  way,  and  your  ladyship's  me 
other.  The  Bible  tells  us  no  man  can  serve 
two  masters,  and  I'm  beginning  to  see  the 
Bible  says  true.  It  comes  to  this — Am  I  his 
lordship's  servant,  or  am  I  your  ladyship's  ? 
That's  just  about  where  it  is.' 

4  Did  his  lordship  give  you  the  order  to 
go  out  this  morning  himself,  with  his  own 
lips  ?  '  she  asked  quickly. 

1  He  did,  my  lady ;  and  when  I  said  I'd 
got  my  orders  for  this  morning  from  Mr. 
Fraser,  his  lordship  ups  and  he  says ' 

6  Said  what  ?  '  exclaimed  Lady  Seaforth. 
seeing  the  man  hesitate.     '  Speak  out !  ' 

'  Well  then,  my  lady,  I  will ;  and  your 
ladyship  mus'nt   take  it  ill  of  me,  for  it  is 
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his  lordship's  wishes,  and  not  my  own.  He 
says,  says  his  lordship,  "  I  know  nothing 
about  Mr.  Fraser's  orders,  or  anybody  else's 
orders.  Understand  at  once,  and  once  for 
all,  that  Mr.  Seaforth  is  your  master  for  the 
future,  and  take  your  orders  from  him,  and 
from  nobody  else."  Them's  his  lordship's 
own  words,  my  lady,  and  you  must  see 
yourself  as  how  I'm  bound  to  obey  them.' 

So  saying,  the  keeper  bowed  respectfully 
and  took  his  leave  ;  and  Lady  Seaforth,  in  a 
storm  of  feeling,  went  up  to  put  on  her 
things  to  go  and  join  her  boys  at  luncheon. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

MUTUAL   FIRST   DIPKESSIOXS. 

After  this,  there  could,  of  course,  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  Lady 
Seaforth's  sons  and  Lord  Seaforth's 
nephew. 

I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  what 
kind  of  feeling  Lady  Seaforth  bore  towards 
Godfrey,  as  the  first  fortnight  of  his  stay 
wore  on,  and  she  every  day  more  fully 
realised  it. 

However,  she  saw  but  little  of  him. 
He  was  always  with    her  husband  ;    enjoy- 
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ing,  as  she  said  bitterly  to  herself,  the 
companionship  she  so  longed  for,  but  to 
which  she  was  never  admitted. 

And  now,  turning  to  Godfrey,  let  us 
see  what  impression  his  new  life  is  making 
upon  him — this  sudden  entry  into  English 
life  and  habits. 

Supposing  some  hardy  ancestor  of  ours 
suddenly  brought  into  our  highly-civilised 
nineteenth  century  life,  with  all  its  refine- 
ment of  luxury,  what  sort  of  effect  would 
it  have  upon  him? 

For  Godfrey,  fresh  from  the  simple, 
almost  pastoral,  life  he  had  lived  from  his 
babyhood,  and  from  a  home  where  poverty 
and  economy  reigned  supreme,  was  very 
much  in  the  same  case  when  he  arrived 
upon  the  scenes  of  pampered  ease  and 
comfort,  among  which  we  all  live  without 
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hardly  being  aware  of  thera ;    and  he  was 
daily  and  hourly  astonished. 

Used  to  the  simplest  fare,  the  fantrstic 
pandering  to  appetite  by  the  number  and 
variety  of  wines  and  dishes,  appeared  to 
him  quite  extraordinary.  A  great  deal  in 
all  ways,  which  we — so  much  is  habit  a 
second  nature — consider  absolute  neces- 
saries, and  all-important,  appeared  to  him 
mere  luxuries. 

The  way  in  which  c  every  corner  of 
our  life  is  cushioned,'  the  luxurious  com- 
fort of  the  sitting  and  drawing-rooms,  the 
couches  and  the  deep  arm  chairs,  were  all  to 
him  matters  as  novel  as  they  were  surprising. 

Then  he  was  so  independent,  so  help- 
ful, so  used  to  shift  for  himself,  that  he  could 
not  understand  why  everything  in  England 
was  always  to  be  done  by  the  servants. 
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Even  Lady  Seaforth  noticed  this,  and 
unwillingly  owned  to  herself  how  helpless 
and  dependent  her  boys  were  in  compari- 
son. Their  bells  were  always  ringing,  they 
could  not  do  the  simplest  thing  without 
assistance ;  must  have  their  things  packed, 
and  their  parcels  corded,  and  their  letters 
stamped  for  them. 

They  could  not  even  carve  a  chicken 
or  open  a  bottle  of  seltzer-water,  or  lace 
their  own  shooting-boots.  They  could  not 
take  the  trouble  to  put  a  bit  of  wood  on 
the  fire,  or  to  carry  a  bag  from  the  car- 
riage to  the  hall-door;  all  and  everything 
must  be  done  by  the  servants. 

Another  peculiarity  which  struck  him 
very  much  was  the  constant  talk  and 
grumble  about  the  weather,  the  perpetual 
consultation  of  the  glass,  the  fresh   lamen- 
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tations  at  each  change  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  universal  discontent  and  impa- 
tience if  there  was  a  wet  day. 

He  could  not  help  sometimes  compar- 
ing Seaforth  with  all  its  advantages  to  the 
tiny  chalet  where,  during  the  rainy  season, 
he  and  his  were  all  cooped  up  for  weeks, 
without  any  newspapers  or  new  books  of 
any  kind. 

And  here,  the  tables  were  daily  covered 
with  every  sort  of  newspaper,  pamphlet, 
and  new  periodical ;  and  there  was  the 
whole  vast  library  to  choose  from,  as  well 
as  all  the  lighter  literature  of  the  day. 

Here,  too,  there  was  every  sort  of 
luxury  to  make  people  independent  of  out- 
door exercise  and  amusement ;  a  tennis- 
court  and  a  racket-court,  a  billiard-room,  a 
music-room,  and   a  picture-gallery;    to  say 
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nothing  of  the  size  of  the  house  itself, 
which  alone  afforded  scope  for  any  amount 
of  exercise.  And  yet,  with  all  this,  a  single 
wet  day  set  the  Frasers  and  everybody  else 
grumbling. 

But  such  impressions  were  of  course 
only  those  made  by  the  outside  and  super- 
ficial part  of  English  life  ;  its  undercurrent 
interested  him  more  and  more. 

Beneath  all  this,  was  deep,  deep  in- 
terest and  enjoyment  in  his  surroundings. 
It  could  not  but  be  so  to  a  thoughtful 
and  cultured  mind  like  his. 

Brought  so  suddenly  into  contact  with 
art  and  civilisation,  into  a  house  fraught 
with  historical  interest,  and  replete  with 
memories  of  the  past,  he  stood  as  it 
were  on  spots  '  dignified  by  some  asso- 
ciation ;  hallowed  by  some  great  name.' 
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Then  lie  was  also  deeply  interested 
by  the  varied  individual  life  around  him ; 
and  by  the  different  kinds  of  men  and 
women  with  whom  he  was  brought  in 
contact. 

But  his  most  fervid  impression  was 
that   meeting  with   little   Joan. 

He  had  never  seen  her  since  that  night, 
but  his  heart  went  out  to  the  lonely 
child,  and  her  forlorn  cry  often  sounded 
in  his  ear. 

He  longed  to   meet  her  again. 

He  fancied  he  could  perhaps  do  some- 
thing to  comfort  her.  At  any  rate  he 
could  remove  from  her  mind  the  idea  that 
to  be  the  boy-heir  she  longed  to  be  was 
such  a  very  happy  position ;  and  perhaps 
a  comparison  of  their  mutual  trials  might 
bring  her  some  consolation. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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He  was  determined  to  try  and  meet 
lier. 

Once  or  twice  he  had  been  to  the 
picture-gallery  at  that  same  hour,  but 
had  found  all  silence  and  darkness.  He 
had  caught  sight  of  a  child  at  the  end 
of  the  long  family  pew  in  church,  but  had 
lost  her  in  coming  out. 

One  morning  he  distinctly  saw  a  little 
figure  in  a  straw  hat,  with  long  flowing 
hair,  standing  on  the  grass-plot  by  the 
fish-ponds,  but  before  he  could  get  up  to 
it,  it  was  gone. 

It  was  like  pursuing  a  phantom  or  a 
shadow,  and  he  began  at  last  to  have  an 
eerie  feeling  about  the  little  creature,  al- 
most believing  she  was  a  creation  of  his 
own  fancy  and  imagination. 

Lord    Seaforth    himself,  all    this    time, 
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was  happier   than    he    had    ever   been   be- 
fore. 

He  continued  to  lead  the  life  that  habit 
had  made  second  nature  to  him,  but  now 
a  new  and  absorbing  interest  had  come 
into  it.  Still  every  hour  brought  its 
allotted  task  and  its  fixed  occupation,  but- 
bright,  fresh,  and  happy  thoughts  underlay 
the  routine  of  his  day. 

Those  long,  solitary  rides,  looking  into 
the  concerns  of  the  property,  were  no 
more. 

His  daily  progress  was  now  made  with 
his  heir  by  his  side,  and  it  was  to  him  a 
new  and  most  pleasurable  sensation  to  un- 
fold to  another,  and  that  other  as  nearly 
concerned  as  himself,  all  that  had  been 
done  and  all  that  was  doin^,  to  enhance 
the  value   of  this  idolised  possession. 
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His  leisure  hours,  too,  were  filled  with 
new  and  pleasant  musings. 

The  pain  of  the  past  and  its  affections 
were  beginning  to  be  merged  in  the  pleasure 
and  affections  of  the  present,  with  which 
they  were  all  so  curiously  linked.  It  be- 
came his  delight  to  sit  and  watch  Godfrey 
as  he  read,  and  to  let  all  the  dreamy  past 
float  over  him  at  will. 

Every  day  convinced  him  more  and  more 
of  the  worth  and  stability  of  his  nephew's 
character;  and  what  details  of  his  life  he 
could  elicit  from  him  showed  him  what  a 
careful  training  he  had  received. 

He  began  even  to  be  ambitious  for  him, 
and  to  speculate  upon  his  future.  '  The 
boy  is  a  born  student,'  he  would  often  say 
to  himself.  Sometimes,  when  Godfrey's  in- 
terest in   what  he    was   reading    had   held 
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him  silent  for  hours,  the  longing  to  hear 
him  speak  would  make  Lord  Seaforth  de- 
sire him  to  read  aloud  what  was  striking 
him.  And  then  the  beauty  of  his  intona- 
tion, and  the  additional  meaning  he  gave  to 
the  words  by  his  own  deep  interest  and 
delight  in  what  he  read,  would  quite  carry- 
Lord  Seaforth  away. 

The  flaw  in  his  happiness  was  the  cold 
reserve  which  his  nephew  maintained  to- 
wards him.  He  never  talked  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary,  never  gave  him 
any  details  of  his  home  life ;  and  if,  by 
any  chance,  Lord  Seaforth  in  any  way  ap- 
proached the  subject  of  his  father,  Godfrey 
always  turned  the  conversation  imme- 
diately. 

The  iirst  fortnight  of  his  stay  now 
drew  to  a  close. 
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The  Erasers  relumed  to  Eton  without 
Godfrey  coming  across  them,  except  just 
at  dinner.  Of  Lady  Seaforth  he  saw  little, 
and  knew  less.  She  never  took  any 
notice  of  him  when  he  was  in  her  pre- 
sence, nor  did  she  ever  address  him 
directly. 

A  new  experience  was  now  to  be  his. 
He  was  to  be  introduced  into  society. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


LADY   ALICIA   FULLERTOX S    VIEW   OF   COUNTRY 
HOUSE    LIFE. 

A  shootixg-party  was  imminent,  and  a  few 
clays  before  it  assembled  arrived  on  the 
scenes  a  certain  Lady  Alicia  Fullerton,  a 
single  lady  of  about  nve-and-fortv,  without 
whose  presence  and  assistance  no  Seaforth 
party  could  be  expected  to  go  off  well. 

She  was  a  '  talking  woman,'  shrewd, 
sarcastic,  and  worldly,  not  very  good-natured, 
but  clever  and  agreeable,  and  a  great  friend 
of  Lady  Seaforth's.     This  lady  took  a  violent 
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fancy  to  Godfrey.  She  was  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive how  often  Lord  Seaforth's  eye  strayed 
to  the  part  of  the  table  where  his  nephew 
was  sitting,  nor  how  immediately  she  was 
able  to  awaken  his  interest  whenever  she 
made  Godfrey  the  subject  of  her  conversa- 
tion. 

Having  been  a  guest  at  Seaforth,  on  and 
off,  for  many  years,  she  was  well  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight  of  her  host  sitting  grave 
and  silent  at  the  head  of  his  table,  taking  but 
little  interest  in  the  remarks  she  from  time  to 
time  addressed  to  him.  Her  curiosity  was 
roused  concerning  the  object  of  so  much 
attention,  and  she  determined  to  try  and  see 
what  he  was  like  ;  and  whether  she  should 
be  able  to  get  him  to  talk,  which  she  observed 
the  lady  he  had  taken  in  to  dinner  had  quite 
failed  to  do. 
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So  she  had  herself  formally  introduced  to 
Godfrey  directly  the  men  came  into  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner,  and  she  kept  him 
at  her  side  all  the  evening. 

He  was  thus,  perforce,  obliged  to  remain 
on  in  the  drawing-room  after  his  uncle  had 
retired. 

1  And  so,  Mr.  Seaforth,'  began  Lady  Alicia, 
4  this  is  your  first  introduction  to  English 
life.' 

'Yes,'  he  answered,  '  I  have  lived  abroad 
all  my  life,  between  Xice  and  Monaco.' 

1  Is  there  good  society  at  Xice  now  ?  '  was 
the  next  question. 

'I  beg  your  pardon?'  he  said  inquir- 
ingly. 

'I  asked  if  you  had  good  society  at 
Xice  ?  '  she  repeated. 

Godfrey  looked  puzzled.     '  The  society  I 
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have  chiefly  had  all  my  life  is  my  own,  or 
my  mother's.  I  can  answer  for  hers  being 
the  best  anywhere,'  he  said,  with  a  blush  and 
a  smile. 

Lady  Alicia  looked  at  him  with  interest. 

'  This  is  your  first  introduction  to  society 
then,  as  well  as  to  English  life.' 

4  Yes,'  he  answered  doubtfully, '  I  suppose 
so ;  but  really  I  have  heard  that  word 
"  society  "  used  in  such  different  senses  since  I 
have  been  here  that  I  have  got  quite  puzzled 
as  to  what  it  really  means.  Perhaps  you 
could  explain  it  to  me.' 

'  How  shall  I  define  it ! '  began  Lady 
Alicia. 

'  Johnson  says,'  interrupted  Godfrey, 
but  he  stopped  confused  at  the  smile  he  saw 
on  Lady  Alicia's  face. 

'  Have  you  really  looked  it  out  in  the 
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dictionary  ?  '  she  said,  '  or  are  you  laughing 
at  me  ? ' 

1  Yes,  really,'  answered  Godfrey,  '  because 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  some  double  meaning 
in  the  word  from  the  way  they  use  it  here.' 

'  Dear  !  dear  !  I  think  I  rather  envy  you, 
Mr.  Seaforth.  Fancy  having  so  much  that 
is  untrodden  ground  before  you  !  And  did 
Johnson's  definition  help  you  ? ' 

1  Xot  much,'  answered  Godfrey,  '  at  any 
rate  not  in  all  the  meanings  it  seems  to  have. 
For  instance,  when  Lady  Seaforth  spoke  to- 
night of  someone  being  "  in  society,"  and  the 
next  moment  of  someone  else  as  being  "not 
in  society,"  what  did  she  mean  ?  And  when 
you  ask  me  if  there  is  "good  society  "  abroad, 
what  do  you  mean  exactly  ?  I  should  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would 
explain  it  all  to  me.' 
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Lady  Alicia  smiled. 

'  Freshness  and  simplicity  truly  Arcadian/ 
she  said  to  herself.  '  I  will  try,'  she  said 
aloud ;  and  she  cleared  her  throat  to  begin. 

'  Society,'  she  said,  *  good  society ' ;  but 

she  got  no  farther. 

Godfrey's  earnest  eyes  fixed  so  intently 
upon  her  disconcerted  her,  and  she  could  not 
get  on  with  her  explanation. 

'  These  things  are  so  difficult  to  explain,' 
she  said  ;  '  one  understands  them  oneself,  and 
a  season  in  London  would  teach  you  better 
than  any  words  of  mine  what  "  good  society  " 
is,  and  what  it  is  to  be  "  in  "  or  "  not  in  " 
society.  I  suppose,  to  put  it  in  plain  words, 
to  be  "  in  society  "  means  to  be  in  fashion- 
able society.  But  I  have  never  tried  to  put 
these  things  into  words  before,  and  I  really 
find  it  very  difficult.     How  to  define  good 
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society  or  fashionable  society  accurately,  I 
don't  know !  Well  now,  for  instance,  in 
good  society  you  would  be  sure  to  meet  only 
people  everybody  knows,  or  wishes  to  know. 
They  would  be  all  worth  knowing,  if  you 
understand.' 

'  I  see,'  put  in  Godfrey,  '  all  clever,  or 
famous,  or  distinguished  for  something.  It 
must  be  very  pleasant.' 

k  Well,  no  ;  not  exactly  that,'  said  Lady 
Alicia,  moving  rather  restlessly  in  her  chair. 
1  It's  no  use,  Mr.  Seaforth,  I  cannot  explain 
it  to  you.  When  one  comes  to  put  it  into 
words  everything  one  says  sounds  foolish 
and  even  a  little  vulgar.  It  makes  me  feel 
rather  ashamed  of  all  our  little  distinctions 
and  lines  of  demarcation.  But  still,  as  they 
exist,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  explain  them  to 
you.     You'll  learn  soon  enough,'  she  added, 
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with  a  little  laugh,  '  when  you  have  mixed  in 
society  a  little,  and  been  toadied  and  spoilt, 
as  all  partis  are,  sooner  or  later.  For  you 
are  a  parti,  you  know,  Mr.  Seaforth  ! ' 

^Kpartil  he  repeated,  '  what  is  that  ?  ' 

'  It  is  a  thousand  pities  you  should  ever 
know/  she  exclaimed  impetuously,  'and  I 
really  think  I  will  not  tell  you.  But  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do  for  you,  if  you  like.  I'll 
give  you  a  sketch  of  what  you  may  expect  in 
the  shooting  party  which  is  going  to  assemble 
here  next  week,  and  you  shall  tell  me  after 
it  has  dispersed  whether  my  sketch  has  been 
a  true  one  or  not.' 

c  Oh,  do ! '  said  Godfrey,  '  it  will  be  very 
kind  of  you.' 

4  We  will  suppose,'  began  Lady  Alicia, 
'  that  you  have  arrived  first,  and  have  been 
with  your  host  and  hostess  a  day  or  two  ;  or, 
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in  short,  that  you  are  living  in  the  house,  as 
in  your  own  case. 

;  Well !  the  day  comes,  and  the  guests 
arrive.     You  are  all  sitting  in  the  drawing- 

room  awaiting  them,  and  tea  is  ready  on  a 
much  larger  table  than  usual. 

4  Wheels  are  heard  on  the  approach,  and 
then  little  more  till  the  butler  throws  open 
the  doors  and  announces  divers  names  in  a 
string.  All  come  into  the  room  in  their 
dark-looking  dresses,  travelling  costumes  of 
all  kinds.  Some  smart,  some  shabby,  in 
ulsters,  over-cloaks,  waterproofs,  wraps  of 
every  description. 

'  But  one  you  pick  out  at  once  as  the  good 
dresser  of  the  party. 

'  She  is  attired  in  a  dark-green  travelling 
dress,  fitting  like  a  glove,  and  a  hat  and 
feather  to  match.     Keep  your  eye  on  her, 
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and  meanwhile,  if  you  will  look  into  the 
hall,  you  will  pick  out  some  enormous  black 
boxes,  with  which  you  may  at  once  credit 
her,  and  which  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
what  you  have  to  expect.  What  do  those 
boxes  not  contain  ! 

4  She  is  the  one  who  night  by  night  and 
day  by  day  is  to  regale  your  eyes  with 
one  toilette  after  another,  each  more  ravis- 
ftante  than  the  last,  till  she  culminates  on 
the  last  evening  with  something  which  is  to 
leave  a  final  impression  on  your  bewildered 
and  admiring  mind. 

6  Well !  all  these  shrouded  forms  come  into 
the  room  in  a  flutter  of  greeting,  and  a  good 
deal  of  talk  and  a  good  deal  of  tea  ensues. 

4  These  ladies  have  mostly  arrived  in  the 
carriages  sent  down  to  meet  them  at  the 
station. 
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1  Xow  the  door  is  thrown  open  again,  and 
enter  the  men  who  have  walked  up  to 
stretch  their  legs  after  the  journey. 

1  Husbands  mostly,  young  unmarried  men 
some,  elderly  good  shots  one  or  two. 

8  More  greetings,  and  discovery  of  friends 
who,  in  the  darkness  of  the  station,  had  not 
perceived  or  recognised  each  other. 

'  And  now  the  divers  kinds  of  people  begin 
to  exhibit  themselves  in  more  distinct  colours. 

'  There  is  the  warm-mannered  man  who 
grasps  his  hostess's  hand  with  fervour,  assures 
her  how  delighted  he  is  to  find  himself  in  her 
house  at  last ;  and  in  the  same  breath  asks 
for  a  "  Bradshaw  "  to  see  how  soon  he  can  get 
away.  Then  there  is  the  man  who  begins  to 
fuss  at  once  for  his  letters  and  telegrams,  and 
gets  immersed  in  them  directly.  Under  this 
head,  too,  come  the  ladies,  who  do  the  same, 
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and  who  call  their  husbands  to  their  sides 
and  enter  at  once  into  the  domestic  concerns 
suggested  by  their  correspondence. 

'  Then  there  is  the  lady  who  admires  the 
house,  and  the  lady  who  asks  for  the  children ; 
the  lady  who  is  tired  after  her  journey  and 
would  like  to  go  and  rest  before  dinner. 

'  This  leads  to  a  general  move,  and  the 
ladies  all  follow  their  hostess  out  of  the  room, 
leaving  the  men  in  possession.  Each  lady  is 
conducted  to  her  own  apartment,  told  the 
dinner-hour,  the  room  in  which  they  assemble 
before  dinner,  and  the  shortest  way  to  get 
at  it. 

'  By-and-by  the  host  is  heard  bringing  up 
the  men.  He  generally  takes  them  all  to  the 
wrong  rooms  at  first,  and  a  good  deal  of 
tramping  up  and  down  the  passages  and 
shouting  ensues. 
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1  And  now  silence  falls  for  a  time  over  the 
mansion,  broken  by  the  loud  booming  of  the 
dressing-gong  and  the  ringing  of  all  the 
ladies'  maids'  bells  (futile  in  many  cases,  as 
the  bell  seldom  rings  into  the  proper  maid's 
room). 

1  In  about  half-an-hour  more  comes  the 
soft  rustle  of  silk  on  the  staircase,  as  the 
ladies  stream  down,  dressed  for  dinner.  And 
at  each  corner  appears  a  maid  peeping  after 
them. 

1  We  will  suppose  the  ladies  now  assem- 
bled in  the  drawing-room,  and  all  the  men. 

1  The  lady  who  arrived  in  the  dark-green 
travelling  dress  enters  the  room  last.  She  is 
always  careful  to  do  this  ;  to  make  sure  her 
audience  is  assembled  before  she  appears  on 
the  scene.  Her  entry  is  followed  by  a  slight 
silence,  by  the  admiring  glances  of  the  men, 
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the  critical  glances  of  the  ladies,  and  by  the 
quick,  dissatisfied  glance  of  each  husband  at 
his  own  wife. 

c  Dinner  is  announced  immediately,  and 
all  troop  in. 

'  The  conversation  at  dinner  will  vary  so 
much  that  I  can  give  you  no  idea  of  it.  It 
will  depend  upon  so  many  circumstances. 

c  But  there  will  very  probably  be  one 
lady  very  full  of  the  last  party  she  was  at, 
which,  it  is  evident,  has  been  so  much  gayer, 
and  so  much  pleasanter,  than  this  is  likely  to 
be  that  the  heart  of  the  hostess  sinks  within 
her,  and  she  feels  how  flat  this  must  appear 
in  comparison. 

'  And  here  I  must  confess  to  you,  Mr.  Sea- 
forth,  that  the  rudeness  of  good  society  is 
beyond  belief.  Accustomed  to  it,  as  I  am, 
I  still  observe  it  very  much  and  with  great 
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regret.  Rudeness,  I  mean,  of  that  kind 
which  springs  from  want  of  consideration  of 
the  feelings  of  others,  a  wilful  want  of  tact, 
if  I  may  so  express  it,  I  may  call  it  bad 
manners,  but  it  has  its  root  in  something 
worse. 

'  Well !  the  dinner  ends,  and  the  evening 
begins  by  the  ladies  chatting  in  the  drawing- 
roomby  themselves,  but  as  that  is  a  part 
with  which  you  will  have  nothing  to  do,  I 
need  not  enter  upon  it. 

8  When  the  men  come  in,  different  things 
are  proposed,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  first  evening 
is  a  little  dull.  Everyone  has  been  travelling, 
and  is  more  or  less  tired,  and  the  different 
elements  of  which  the  party  is  composed 
have  not,  as  yet,  assimilated  comfortably 
together.  Nobody  is  particularly  inclined 
for  music,  or  for  whist,  or  for  a  round  game  ; 
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and  it  usually  ends  in  nothing  but  talk,  and 
everyone  is  ready  to  go  pretty  early  to  bed. 
'  Next  morning  at  breakfast  one  of  the 
features  will  be  the  inevitable  nursery  letters 
that  somebody  or  other  will  be  sure  to 
receive.  First  the  child's  letter  :  "  Nurse's 
duty,  and  the  children  are  quite  well  and 
very  happy.  Master  Charles  is  riding  on  a 
stick,  and  Miss  Molly  was  so  pleased  to  get 
dear  Mamma's  letter,  and  they  both  send  their 
love  and  many  kisses  to  dear  Mamma,  and 
Master  Charles  wishes  to  know  when  Mamma 
is  coming  home  again."  This  letter  of 
course  ends  with  the  inevitable  row  of  kisses  ; 
sometimes  expressed  by  x  x  x  x  x ,  and 
sometimes  by  o  o  o  o  o  o,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  young  scribbler.  Also  the  inevi- 
table blot  or  smear,  with  "  Master  Charles 
made  that  blot,"  written  underneath  it. 
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6  Then  the  baby  letter  : — 

'  "Dear  baby  is  very  well  and  his  tooth  is 
through,  and  as  it  seems  so  bright  we  are 
joiner  out  for  a  walk.  Please  to  excuse  this 
writing,  as  dear  baby  is  in  my  lap,  and  has 
got  hold  of  the  pen.  I  tell  him  I  am 
writing  to  dear  Mamma,  and  he  looks  as  if 
he  quite  understood,  bless  his  little  heart."' 
This  also  is  followed  by  blots  and  scribbling, 
though  of  a  less  advanced  kind. 

8  After  a  long  delay,  and  a  great  deal  of 
hanging  about,  and  aimless  walking  in  and 
out  of  the  drawing-room,  the  men  at  last 
start  for  their  day's  shooting.  The  ladies 
spend  the  morning  in  working  and  talking. 
Some  write  letters,  one  or  two  go  out  for  a 
walk. 

6  A  certain  number  go  out  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  to  join  the  men  at  luncheon. 
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'  Towards  dusk  the  men,  muddy  and  tired, 
return.  At  five  o'clock  everybody  reas- 
sembles in  the  drawing-room  for  tea  :  and 
shortly  afterwards  there  is  a  general  disap- 
pearance. 

'  One  thing,  however,  I  must  not  omit  to 
tell  you  of,  though  you  will  not  experience 
it  here.  It  is  a  very  prominent  feature  in 
most  country  houses,  and  to  my  mind  an 
unnecessary  one.  I  allude  to  the  "  children's 
hour."  Now  I  am  not  fond  of  children 
myself,  and  I  consider  they  are  most  unduly 
brought  forward  in  these  days  :  so  I  generally 
gather  my  things  together  and  go  to  my 
room  when  the  hour  approaches. 

'  But  still  I  have  experienced  it,  or  rather 
endured  it,  often  enough  to  be  able  to  give 
you  some  slight  account  of  it. 

'  It  will  be  heralded  by  the  chatter  outside 
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in  the  passage,  and  the  hasty  exit  of  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  part  in  it,  of  whom, 
as  I  tell  you,  I  am  one. 

'  The  door  will  then  be  thrown  open,  as  if 
a  Pope  or  an  Emperor  were  about  to  enter, 
and  the  ;i  curled  darlings  "  will  appear. 

'  At  first  every  sound  will  be  lost  in  the 
burst  of  admiration  with  which  their  entry 
will  be  greeted  ;  and  they  themselves  hidden 
in  the  embraces  with  which  they  will  be 
received. 

1  But  when  the  enthusiasm  has  a  little 
subsided,  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  Land  of 
Twaddledum  at  once. 

;  There  will  soon  be  a  general  barking  and 
mewincr  from  that  corner  of  the  room.     The 

o 

Noah's  Ark  has  been  got  out ;  and  now  one 
person  is  lowing  like  a  cow,  another  bleat- 
ing like  a  sheep,  and  a  third  roaring  like  a 
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lion ;  one  man  is  crawling  about  on  the 
floor,  growling,  with  a  brick  in  his  mouth. 

'  I  have  often  been  distressed  to  see  some 
good-natured  man,  or  benevolent  lad}', 
making  elaborate  preparations  for  a  child's 
amusement ;  for  I  know  by  experience  how 
very  brief  will  be  the  notice  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  volatile  being  for  whom 
they  are  being  made. 

'  I  know  how  a  child's  "  Don't  do  that," 
"  I  don't  like  that,"  "  I  don't  want  to  come 
in  your  lap,"  has  made  some  sensitive  woman, 
unused  to  children,  or  some  shy  girl,  uncom- 
fortable for  some  minutes  after  the  small 
and  ruthless  creature  has  stalked  away, 
leaving  the  open  pictnre-book  unlooked  at, 
and  the  watch  waiting  to  be  blown  upon. 

4 1  have  seen  a  man  hide  under  the  table 
to  play  "  Peep-bp  "  with  a  very  young  child. 
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He  at  first  appears  from  beneath  and  says 
"Peep."  The  child  is  delighted  ;  and  pleased 
with  the  success  of  his  attempt,  the  man 
retires  again  under  the  table  to  make  the 
finish-off  of  the  sentence  more  effective  by 
reappearing  from  beneath  in  quite  another 
direction.  But  by  the  time  he  emerges 
flushed  and  dishevelled  with  the  "  bo!  "  the 
child  is  no  longer  there.  It  has  got  tired  of 
the  game,  and  has  walked  off  to  another  part 
of  the  room  in  search  of  a  fresh  diversion. 

1  I  have  noticed,  too,  the  anguish  endured 
by  the  young  mother  on  this  and  similar 
occasions  ;  more  especially  when  the  enter- 
tainment has  been  provided  by  some  one  she 
herself  knows  is  being  most  especially  conde- 
scending, and  acting  in  a  most  unusual 
manner  ;  perhaps  even  putting  a  strain  upon 
himself  for  her  sake. 
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'And  I  have  caught  the  whispered  entreaty 
to  the  remorseless  child,  "  Do,  darling,  go  and 
look  behind  the  curtain.  There's  poor  grand- 
papa been  roaring  away  for  such  a  long 
time!" 

'  The  children's  hour  comes  to  an  end  just 
before  the  sounding  of  the  dressing-gong ; 
and  guests  and  children  alike  disappear. 

'  The  dinner  the  second  night  will  be  very 
likely  varied  by  such  incidents  as  the  non- 
arrival  of  the  fish  from  London,  a  calamity 
everyone  feels  much  less  than  the  hostess 
herself ;  and  the  advent  of  some  neighbours  ; 
when  the  agreeable  man,  and  general  favourite 
of  the  party,  will  very  probably  take  it  into 
his  head  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  a  shy 
little  bride  of  the  locality,  to  the  great  disgust 
of  the  lady  who  arrived  in  dark-green. 

8  The   evenings  I   need   not  enter  upon. 
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Their  amusements  depend  so  entirely  on  the 
fashion  of  the  house. 

'  The  morning  of  departure  comes,  and 
once  more  you  see  the  wrapped  up  forms 
with  which  you  first  made  acquaintance. 

1  The  good  dresser  subsides  again  into  "  the 
dark-green  travelling  dress  in  which  she 
came  "  ;  and  goes  off  to  another  country  house 
to  exhibit  her  treasures  to  fresh  eyes  and 
another  admiring  audience.  There  is  a 
general  flutter  of  leave-taking  and  pretty 
parting  speeches,  and  then  they  all  drive  off. 

1  You  feel  rather  flat  after  they  are  all 
gone.  The  long  dinner-table  dwindles  down 
to  a  small  round  one,  the  joint  is  carved  on 
the  table,  you  are  reduced  once  more  to  a 
trio,  and  everyone  is  well  talked  over. 

c  You  now  gather  from  the  conversation 
how  much  more  disagreeable  and  how  far 
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fuller  of  faults  and  failings  everyone  was 
than  you  had  any  idea  of;  how  very  much 
both  host  and  hostess  have  been  bored,  how 
glad  they  are  their  guests  are  all  gone,  how 
infamously  So-and-so  shot,  how  very  nearly 
there  was  a  row  between  So-and-so  and 
Such-and-such ;  and  how  ill-natured  this 
person  was  about  the  other. 

'  You  feel  rather  ashamed  of  having  liked 
somebody  who  you  now  hear  is  the  "  greatest 
bore  in  the  world,"  and  are  nervously  con- 
scious of  having  been  amused  by  his  "  tire- 
some old  stories  "  and  "  more  tiresome  and 
older  jokes." 

'  You  retire  to  bed  with  the  feeling  that 
either  there  are  very  few  nice  people  in  the 
world,  or  else  that  very  few  people  have 
true  friends,  or  really  care  very  much  for 
one  another.      And  here  I  must  stop,  Mr. 
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Seaforth,'  said  Lady  Alicia,  rising  from  her 
seat,  '  for  I  see  Lady  Seaforth  is  taking  the 
ladies  to  bed.  so  I  will  wish  you  good- 
night,' 
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MOORE  S   MELODIES. 


Lady  Seafortii  had  a  good  deal  to  bear 
during  the  week  of  the  shooting  party. 

First  there  was  the  care  with  which  her 
husband  made  his  nephew's  position  in  the 
house  apparent,  and  the  pointed  way  in 
which  he  introduced  him  to  each  guest. 

Then  she  was  irritated  beyond  measure 
to  see  the  attention  and  interest  Godfre}' 
excited  among  the  guests  themselves. 

They  seemed  to  take  their  cue  from 
their  host,  and  one  and  all  made  much  of 
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him,  and  did  their  best  to  spoil  him.  This 
was  especially  the  case  with  the  ladies. 

What  was  perhaps  more  provoking  to 
her  than  anything  was  to  see  how  well  he 
stood  the  fire  of  spoiling  to  which  he  was 
exposed.  He  did  not  seem  conscious  of  it. 
It  all  fell  harmlessly  upon  him.  Very 
grave,  very  silent,  but  perfectly  gentleman- 
like and  courteous,  his  bearing,  she  could 
not  but  own,  was  just  what  it  ought  to  be ; 
and  his  quiet,  distant  manner,  while  it  pro- 
voked his  admirers,  only  rendered  him  more 
attractive. 

Lord  Seaforth  encouraged  Godfrey  to 
go  into  the  drawing-room  in  the  evening 
after  dinner  instead  of  retiring  with  him. 
This  was  a  great  self-denial ;  he  was  sur- 
prised himself  to  find  how  much  he  missed 
his  company,  and  often  longed  for  the  boy 
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to  follow  him,  in  spite  of  his  own  given 
permission. 

The  second  night,  Mrs.  Mildmay,  one  of 
the  pretty  young  women  of  the  party,  was 
asked  to  sing. 

She  rose  and  went  to  the  piano,  followed 
by  several  of  the  men. 

Godfrey,  who  was  sitting  talking  to,  or 
rather  being  talked  to  by  Lady  Alicia  Ful- 
ler ton,  rose  eagerly  and  went  and  stood  by 
the  piano. 

'  Are  you  fond  of  music,  Mr.  Seaforth  ?  ' 
asked  Mrs.  Mildmay,  and  he  answered 
warmly  in  the  affirmative. 

When  she  had  finished  her  song,  he, 
contrary  to  his  wont,  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  her  of  his  own  accord,  and 
asked  her  if  she  knew  a  certain  German 
song  he  mentioned.     She  answered  that  she 
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knew  it  well,  but  that  it  was  a  little  too 
low  for  her,  adding,  '  Have  you  ever  heard 
Madame  Sainton  sing  it  ?  ' 

'  No,'  he  answered.  '  My  mother  sings 
it,  but  I  have  never  heard  anyone  else.' 

1  Perhaps  you  sing  it  yourself,'  she  said  ; 
'  or  if  not  that,  something  else.' 

'  I  sing  a  little,'  he  answered,  '  but  I 
have  never  sung  to  anyone  except  my 
mother  and  sisters.' 

'  Oh,  do  try  ! '  she  exclaimed  ;  '  I  will 
accompany  you.'  And  turning  to  the  rest 
of  the  company  she  exclaimed,  '  Mr.  Sea- 
forth  sings.' 

There  was  a  general  demand  from  all  the 
ladies.  Godfrey  fell  back  from  the  piano, 
and  a  deep  blush  mounted  to  his  brow. 

8 1  had  rather  not,  really,'  he  said  in  a 
low  voice. 
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But  Mrs.  Mildmay  would  not  hear  of  a 
refusal,  and  appealed  to  Lady  Seaforth  to 
assist  her  in  persuading  '  her  nephew '  to 
sing. 

Lady  Seaforth  felt  herself  stiffening  all 
over.  She  would  rather  have  done  any- 
thing else,  but  determined  not  to  betray  her 
feelings,  she  turned  to  Godfrey,  and  said 
formally,  '  Pray  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  you  sing.' 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  addressed 
him  since  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  and 
he  instantly  obeyed. 

He  returned  to  the  piano,  and  asked 
Mrs.  Mildmay  if  she  knew  any  of  Moore's 
Melodies,  '  for  I  know  no  modern  songs,' 
he  said  apologetically  ;  '  only  the  old  ones 
my  mcther  used  to  sing  when  she  was 
young.' 
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'  Nothing  iii  the  world  so  pretty  as 
Moore's  Melodies,'  declared  Mrs.  Mildmay ; 
1  and  I  know  all  the  accompaniments  by 
heart.     Which  will  you  sing  P  ' 

Godfrey  chose  his  song ;  she  struck  a 
few  chords,  and  he  began  : 

I  saw  from  the  beach  when  the  morning  was 
shining, 

A  barque  o'er  the  waters  move  gloriously  on  ; 

I  came  when  the  sun  o'er  that  beach  was  de- 
clining, 

The  barque  was  still  there,  but  the  [waters 
were  gone. 

And  such  is  the  fate  of  our  youth's  early  pro- 
mise, 

Thus  fleeting  the  springtime  of  joys  we  have 
known ; 

Each  wave  that  we  danced  on  at  morning  ebbs 
from  us, 

And  leaves  us  at  eve  on  the  bleak  shore  alone. 

As  the  melting  tones  of  the  boy's  clear 
voice  sounded  on  the    ear,  a  deep  silence 
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fell  upon  the  company.  Everyone  was 
more  or  less  moved. 

Each  note  and  each  word  of  the  song 
was  distinctly  heard  in  every  part  of  the 
room. 

Lady  Seaforth,  sitting  at  some  distance 
from  the  piano,  with  her  eyes  resting  on 
the  ground,  was  determined  neither  to  listen 
nor  to  be  moved. 

But  presently,  all  involuntarily,  a  chok- 
ing sensation  came  into  her  throat,  and  as 
the  song  went  on,  sad  yearning  thoughts 
filled  her  mind. 

Her  imagination,  she  knew  not  where- 
fore, would  carry  her  to  a  room  not  far 
distant,  and  her  fancy  would  conjure  up  a 
silent,  solitary  form,  sitting  brooding  over 
the  fire ;  a  face  grand  and  handsome  indeed, 
but  with  a  stern,  cold   expression  stamped 
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upon  it,  and  a  loveless  look  in  its  eye.  A 
sob  came  before  she  could  stop  it,  and  the 
tears  rushed  to  her  eyes. 

Hastily  dashing  them  away,  in  her  proud 
fear  that  they  might  have  been  observed, 
she  gave  a  hasty  glance  round  the  room 
to  assure  herself  no  one  was  looking  at 
her. 

As  her  eyes  swept  round  they  were 
suddenly  arrested  by  something  at  the  door. 
They  travelled  no  further. 

What  she  saw  there  caused  her  such 
astonishment  that  she  started  as  if  a  serpent 
had  stung  her,  and  nearly  cried  out. 

There  in  the  doorway  stood  her  hus- 
band !  Her  husband,  who  never  for  years 
had  appeared  in  her  drawing-room — there 
he  was ! 

He  was   standing,  as  in  a  dream,  with 
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his  eyes  fixed  on  the  piano,  drinking  in 
every  word  of  the  song. 

There  was  a  far-away  look  in  them,  as 
if  he  saw  and  heard  something  beyond; 
he  appeared  quite  unconscious  of  his  sur- 
roundings, a  marvellous  softness  had  come 
over  his  whole  countenance,  and  she  could 
almost  fancy  she  saw  tears  in  his  eyes. 

The  melting  tones  of  the  voice  went 
on  : 

Ne'er  tell  me  of  glories  serenely  adorning 

The  calm  close  of  our  day,  the  calm  eve  of  our 

night, 
Give  me  back,  give  me  back  the  wild  freshness 

of  morning, 
For  its  tears  and  its  smiles  were  worth  evening's 

calm  light. 

As  the  wild  beauty  of  the  music  and 
the  words  of  the  refrain  rang  through  the 
room,  an  expression  of  yearning  passed  over 
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the  face  she  was  so  fixedly  watching ;  she 
almost  fancied  he  stretched  out  his  hands 
to  the  blank  distance  ;  to  some  far  recollec- 
tion in  the  past,  as  if  echoing  the  passionate 
cry — 

Give  me  back,  give  me  back  the  wild  freshness 
of  morning. 

Never  in  her  life  had  she  seen  his  face 
look  like  this  ! 

Beautiful  now  in  its  tenderness,  as  it 
was  always  beautiful  in  its  power. 

She  gazed  upon  it  as  if  to  photograph 
in  her  memory  this  new  expression,  which 
so  enhanced  his  beauty  ;  but  even  as  she 
gazed  it  faded,  and  when  the  song  ceased 
it  was  gone ! 

The  music  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
room  rang  with  applause.      Lady  Seaforth 
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shook  herself  free  from  the  feelings  which 
had  overpowered  her,  and  hastily  glancing 
round  the  room  saw  to  her  relief  that  the 
doorway  was  empty,  and  that  no  one  but 
herself  had  noticed  the  occurrence. 

But  she  was  determined  there  should  be 
no  more  of  this  kind  of  thing ;  and  she 
effectually  put  an  end  to  Godfrey's  acquies- 
cing in  the  general  demand  that  he  should 
sing  again  by  carrying  everybody  off  to  the 
billiard-room  to  play  '  Pool.' 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MEETING  UNDER  THE  GAIXSBRO'. 

Godfrey  meanwhile,  overcome  by  associa- 
tions with  his  home  and  his  mother  evoked 
by  the  song,  slipped  away  from  the  ap- 
plause which  followed  his  singing,  and 
sought  the  silence  of  the  picture-gallery 
that  he  might  give  vent  to  his  sad  feelings 
undisturbed. 

As  he  entered,  he  became  aware  that 
this  time,  all  unwittingly,  he  was  to  succeed 
in  his  hitherto  unsuccessful  endeavour. 

This  time  he  was  not  to  be  disappointed. 
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The  little  ghost  was  laid  at  last! 

Yes !  there  she  was ! 

A  small,  fairy-like  little  creature,  with 
a  queenly  little  head,  on  which  the  rippling 
fair  hair  grew  low.  She  held  in  her  hand 
a  little  lamp.  Her  dark  eyes  were  full  of 
tears,  and  her  voice  sadder  than  on  the 
former  occasion,  as  she  began  talking 
to  the  picture  at  the  foot  of  which  she 
stood. 

And  a  deeper  pang  strikes  Godfrey  as 
he  hears  her  say  how  much  more  unhappy 
she  has  been  since  the  new  cousin  has 
come ;  and  how  she  knows  her  mother 
hates  the  si^ht  of  her  more  than  ever  since 
the  wicked  brother's  son  has  been  in  the 
house. 

'Could  I  help  it?  Could  I  help  it?' 
she  sobs  as  she  appeals  to  the  picture. 
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Her  rapt  gaze  is  on  it,  she  seems  to 
look  at  it  through  and  through. 

But  there  was  something  in  her  grief  to- 
night that  was  not  soothed  so  soon  as  usual, 
for  after  gazing  fixedly  for  some  moments 
she  turned  sobbing  away.  Godfrey  at  this 
moment  came  forward,  and  very  softly  called 
her  by  her  name. 

She  started  like  a  frightened  fawn. 
'  Who  calls  me  ? '  she  said  fearfully  ;  ■  who 
said,  "Little  Joan"?' 

Godfrey  advanced  a  little  nearer,  but 
as  soon  as  she  caught  sight  of  him  she 
turned  in  terror  and  tried  to  run  away. 
But  he  followed  her,  and  detaining  her 
gently,  took  her  little  cold  hands  in  his, 
and  begged  her  to  have  no  fear. 

She  trembled,  however,  so  violently,  that 
he    let     them    go.     and,    stooping    down, 
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soothed  her  as  if  she  had  been  one  of  his 
own  little  sisters. 

'  Don't  be  afraid,  little  Joan,'  he  said 
softly. 

1  But  who  are  you  ? '  she  cried,  still  trem- 
bling, and  standing  before  him,  without 
daring  to  look  up.    '  What  is  your  name  ? ' 

1  I  am  your  cousin,  Godfrey  Seaforth,'  he 
answered,  '  and  I  want  to  be  your  friend.' 

4  Oh  ! '  she  cried,  in  alarm  still  greater, 
and  wringing  her  hands  as  she  spoke,  '  what 
have  I  said  ?  What  have  you  heard  ?  What 
have  I  told  you  ?  ' 

1  Nothing,  dear  child,  but  what  is  as  safe 
with  me  as  if  I  were  indeed  the  inanimate 
picture  to  whom  you  thought  you  were 
speaking.' 

She  was  trembling  still,  trembling  with 
astonishment  and  mystification,  as  much  as 
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with  fear ;  but  she  tried  no  longer  to  run 
away.  She  timidly  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
face. 

But  when  she  met  the  dar£  eyes  that 
were  looking  down  so  sorrowfully  and  pity- 
ingly upon  her,  the  sense  of  familiarity  with 
their  expression  came  over  her  with  such 
force  that  she  exclaimed  :  '  Oh  !  but  I  have 
seen  you  before  !  You  are  not  a  stranger  to 
me!' 

Her  eyes  strayed  on  to  the  picture  above 
him,  and  came  back  again  to  his  face.  '  Why 
you  are  the  picture  come  to  life ! '  she  ex- 
claimed. 'Look!  look!'  she  pointed  to  it 
excitedly. 

Godfrey  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw  the 
likeness  himself. 

■  Godfrey ! '  cried  the  child,  turning  to  the 
picture,  '  do  you  see  him  ?  do  you  see  him  ? 
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The  picture  gazed  down  as  usual,  but 
the  eyes  had  lost  their  power.  She  turned 
quickly  back  to  the  living  eyes,  and  to  the  ex- 
pression bhining  there,  to  the  sorrow  and  the 
pity  pervading  every  line  of  the  living  face, 
and  her  starved  heart  went  out  to  the  living, 
breathing  Godfrey  at  her  side. 

6  Godfrey ! '  she  cried,  holding  out  her 
hands  to  him  in  mute  and  pitiful  entreaty  for 
something,  she  knew  not  what,  but  it  was 
something  which  the  picture  could  not  give 
her. 

6  Poor  little  thing/  was  his  answer. 

'  Say  it  again,'  cried  the  child  ;  '  call  me 
"  poor  little  thing  "  again.' 

'Poor  little  thing,'  repeated  Godfrey, 
tenderly,  c  I  am  so  sorry  for  you.' 

4  No  one  was  ever  sorry  for  me  before,' 
she  cried,  bursting  into  tears,  and  clinging  to 
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him ;  '  no  one  ever  called  me  poor  little 
thing  before.' 

Godfrey's  overcharged  heart  almost  over- 
came him.  His  very  soul  was  stirred  within 
him  by  pity  and  sorrow,  and,  bending  over 
the  child,  he  poured  forth  such  a  flood  of 
feeling,  rendered  intenser  by  long  suppres- 
sion, that 

Her  very  sorrow  was  silent, 
And  her  heart  stood  still  to  hear. 

She  listened,  spellbound,  to  his  passionate 
protest  against  the  tyranny  which  held  them 
both  in  thrall,  against  the  injustice  which  had 
marred  her  life  and  his.  He  vowed  himself 
from  that  moment  to  do  all  that  in  him  lay  to 
make  up  for  the  sorrow  of  which  he  was  the 
unwilling  cause,  and  for  the  added  suffering 
his  presence  in  the  house  had  heaped  upon 
her. 
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And,  as  if  to  soothe  her  sufferings  by 
painting  and  unfolding  his  own,  he  told 
more  of  his  own  life  and  feelings  than  he 
had  ever  told  to  earthly  ear  before.  He 
laid  bare  all  his  own  long-concealed  griefs, 
to  atone,  if  by  ever  so  little,  for  the  bur- 
den he  had  been  the  means  of  laying  upon 
her.  All  unheeding  on  what  childish  ears 
it  was  falling  he  poured  out  his  life  story 
to  the  wondering  child. 

But  she  understood  him.  The  sad 
language  of  sorrow,  of  longing,  and  vain 
regret,  was  to  her,  alas !  a  familiar  language, 
and  every  word  that  he  uttered  found  a 
responsive  chord  in  her  heart.  Instinctively, 
her  eyes  sought  the  picture,  as  if  asking  its 
sympathy  in  this  new  experience  of  her 
life.  But  again  she  seemed  to  read  no  re- 
sponse in  its  eyes. 
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For  the  first  time  in  her  life  it  struck 
her  that  their  expression  was  cold  and 
lifeless!  It  was  but  painted  canvas  after 
all! 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  new  conviction, 
she  felt  no  chill  of  disappointment.  She 
only  turned  to  Godfrey,  and  hid  her  face 
in  his  hands. 

Ah !  little  Joan.  Your  idol  is  demo- 
lished ;  its  altars  are  thrown  down.  Never 
will  you  offer  it  your  heart-whole  worship, 
or  kneel  at  its  shrine,  again ! 

6  Has  it  been  so  very  sad  and  lonely  for 
you  all  this  time  ? '  he  said  tenderly,  as  he 
bent  down  over  her. 

1  So  lonely ! '  she  answered.  '  No  one 
cares  for  me  !  No  one  loves  me !  No  one 
wants  me ! ' 

'But  it   will   never    be   so   any  more,' 
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he  whispered  gently.  '  All  that  is  past  and 
over.  You  shall  be  my  little  sister,  and  I 
will  love  you  and  care  for  you  as  I  do  for 
my  own.' 

Standing  at  the  foot  of  the  picture,  with 
her  hands  in  his,  and  her  eyes  raised  in 
wonder  and  gratitude  to  his  face,  she  realises 
that  what  he  says  is  true. 

Lonely  and  uncared  for  no  longer ! 
Neglected  and  unwanted  never  more  ! 

'  Godfrey,  Earl  of  Seaforth,'  looks  down 
upon  them  as  they  stand,  their  hands  clasped 
together,  their  eyes  meeting  in  full  and 
mutual  u  nderstanding. 

'  He  was  my  elder  brother  all  these 
years,'  she  whispers,  '  but  you  will  be  my 
elder  brother  now  ! 

Yes!  the  power  of  the  picture  is  gone 
for  ever  ;  the  ihol  of  her  childhood  brought 
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low;  for  the  light  of  living  sympathy  has 
dawned  upon  its  darkness,  and  a  new  era 
has  begun  in  the  life  of  little  Joan ! 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

LADY  ALICIA  FULLERTON  REPROVED. 

'  Well  !  Mr.  Seaforth,'  said  Lady  Alicia, 
the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  party 
had  dispersed,  '  was  my  sketch  well  drawn  ?  ' 

'  Indeed,  it  was,'  answered  Godfrey, 
'  many  things  happened  almost  exactly  as 
you  predicted.  The  breaking-up,  though, 
has  not  been  so  literally  fulfilled  as  the  rest, 
for  we  did  not  at  dinner  to-night  talk 
everybody  over,  and  find  fault  with  them 
all,  as  you  said  we  should.' 

1  This  is  not  Tittle-tattle  Hall,'  she  an- 
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swered ;  '  your  uncle's  presence  alone  is 
enough  to  put  an  end  to  anything  of  that 
sort.  But  if  you  had  been  at  tea  this  after- 
noon you  would  have  heard  Lady  Seaforth 
and  me  going  at  it  tooth  and  nail.  I  am  glad 
you  were  not.  But  I  should  like  to  hear 
your  Arcadian  views  of  society  after  your 
introduction  to  it.' 

'  Oh,  it  interested  me  very  much,'  said 
Godfrey.  '  It  was  like  reading  a  new  book 
eveiy  hour.' 

'But  I  think,'  he  added,  at  first  hesi- 
tatingly and  then  more  boldly,  'I  think 
there  was  a  great  deal  more- in  it,  and  every- 
body was  much  more  pleasant  and  amiable 
than  I  expected  from  your  account.  After 
what  you  prepared  me  for  I  quite  thought 
I  should  dislike  it  all  very  much.  The 
impression  your  sketch  left  upon  my  mind 
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was  that  country-house  society,  and  the  world 
in  general,  was  composed  of  very  ill-natured 
and  disagreeable  people,  full  of  faults  and 
failings,  with  few  redeeming  points,  some 
vain,  some  selfish,  and  all  more  or  less  insin- 
cere and  uninteresting.  Now  I  found  it 
quite  the  contrary.' 

'  You  cannot  deny,'  said  Lady  Alicia, 
'  that  we  had  some  of  the  people  I  described 
to  you.  That  vain  little  Lady  St.  Aubyn 
for  instance,  wasn't  she  exactly  the  dark- 
green  lady  I  told  you  of  ?  ' 

1  Yes,'  answered  Godfrey,  '  there  were,  of 
course,  some  of  the  people  and  characters 
you  prepared  me  for.  But  there  were 
many  others  much  pleasanter  and  more 
interesting., 

1  I  described  the  world  as  it  appears  to 
me,'  she  answered  lightly.     '  I  have  a  very 
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poor  opinion  of  human  nature.  I  content 
myself  with  a  superficial  view.  Life  is  not 
long  enough  to  dig  deeper.  But  come ! 
Tell  me  what  you  saw  in  it.  I  should 
like  to  hear,  you  are  so  fresh  to  it  all 
that  I  daresay  you  saw  a  good  deal  that 
was  hidden  to  my  blase  vision.' 

Godfrey  at  first  seemed  disinclined  to 
comply  with  her  request;  but,  on  her  re- 
newed entreaty,  he  gave  some  account  of 
the  impressions  he  had  received  from  the 
divers  scenes  and  characters  which  had 
lately  passed  before  him.  He  had  noticed 
a  hundred  little  traits  of  character  and 
pathetic  incidents  which  had  been  hidden 
to  Lady  Alicia ;  and  his  deeper  insight  into 
the  feelings  of  others,  and  the  moving 
springs  of  their  words  and  actions,  made 
her  feel  that  she  was  both  superficial   and 
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unsympathetic,    if    not    positively     unfeel- 
ing. 

The  shy  little  bride  of  the  neighbour- 
hood had  confided  to  him  what  her  feelings 
had  been  when  the  '  good  dresser '  had  come 
into  the  room,  and  her  husband's  look  of 
dissatisfaction  had  been  cast  at  her ;  the  first 
look  of  disapproval  she  had  seen  in  his  eyes 
since  their  lives  had  been  linked  together. 
The  young  mother  had  told  him  of  the 
joy  that  nursery  letter  at  breakfast  had  been 
to  her;  how  she  had  not  slept  all  night 
for  thinking  of  her  baby  boy,  from  whom 
she  had  never  before  been  separated. 

And  as  he  talked  she  felt  rather 
ashamed. 

Words  she  had  somewhere  read  flashed 
across  her : — '  But  insipid  as  Life  is  to  one 
who  comes  close  up  to  it,  and  meddles  with 
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its  trivial  passages,  there  is,  in  all,  even 
in  its  humblest  forms,  an  undersong  of 
poetry  which  makes  itself   heard  to  those 

who   listen   for    it The   deep 

undertone  of  this  world  is  sadness,  a  solemn 
bass  occurring  at  measured  intervals,  and 
heard  through  all  other  tones.  Ultimately, 
all  the  strains  of  this  world's  music  resolve 

themselves  into  that  tone ' 

1  Ah,  well ! '  she  said  at  last,  'it  is  a 
great  thiug  to  be  so  fresh  and  full  of 
feeling.  I  don't  think  I  have  a  heart  at 
all.  I  don't  envy  you  though,  for  if  you 
take  everyone's  troubles  on  your  own 
shoulders  like  that  you  will  soon  be 
weighed  down,  and  be  twice  as  old  as 
me  in  ten  years'  time.  And  yet,'  she 
added  rather  wistfully,  and  half  to  herself, 
c  and  yet .' 
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But  the  sentence  was  never  finished, 
for  Lady  Seaforth,  irritated  by  the  atten- 
tion her  friend  was  paying  to  Godfrey, 
called  her  away  on  some  trifling  pretext, 
and  he  did  not  come  across  her  again  all 
the  evening. 

That  was  their  last  conversation,  as  Lady 
Alicia  went  away  a  few  days  after. 

Godfrey's  tutor  arrived  the  following 
week,  which  was  the  signal  for  his  com- 
mencing a  life  of  study,  in  which  he  soon 
became  completely  absorbed.  So  that,  ex- 
cept just  at  dinner,  he  saw  nothing  more 
of  society. 

This  tutor  formed  a  very  high  opinion 
of  Godfrey's  abilities,  which,  coupled  with 
his  power  of  concentration  and  wonderful 
industry,  made  him  predict  a  great  future 
for  him. 
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Lord  Seaforth  would  talk  to  this  man 
by  the  hour,  and  listen  for  any  length  of 
time  to  the  history  of  Godfrey's  attainments, 
and  to  these  gratifying  prophesies.  His 
affection  for  his  nephew  was  increasing  in 
intensity  every  day. 

The  very  sound  of  his  footstep  would 
make  his  eye  glisten,  and  a  glow  come  into 
his  face ;  and  he  would  turn  eagerly  round 
to  catch  the  first  gliinpse  of  him  as  he 
came  into  the  room. 

He  would  fain  have  had  him  there  always 
during  his  leisure  hours,  but  he  would  not 
force  it.  He  wanted  him  to  come  of  his  own 
free  will,  and  left  him  to  choose,  in  order  to 
see  how  much  time  Godfrey  would,  of  his 
own  accord,  spend  with  him  in  the  library. 

He  craved  so  for  the  boy's  love,  and  he 
could  not  but  own  to  himself  that  he  was 
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making   no   progress   in   gaining  his  affec- 
tion. 

Do  what  he  would  there  was  no  change 
in  Godfrey's  demeanour  to  him.  Cold  and 
distant  he  had  been  from  the  very  first ;  cold 
and  distant  he  remained. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

GODFREY   AXD    LITTLE   JOAX. 

Godfrey  himself,  meanwhile,  had  an  outlet 
both  for  his  interest  and  his  affections,  and 
while  Lord  Seaforth  was  chafing  at  his  ab- 
sence, and  wondering  where  he  spent  so 
much  of  his  leisure  time,  he  was  sitting  in 
the  picture-gallery  with  little  Joan.  Quaint, 
fantastic  conversations  they  held  at  the  foot 
of  the  picture  ;  curious  comparisons  of  each 
other's  lives  and  circumstances.  At  any  rate, 
with  hands  clasped  together,  they  agreed  that 
they  bore  each  other  no  grudge  ;  enemies  they 
ought  to  be,  dear  friends  they  were. 
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6  Could  we  help  it,'  laughing  Joan  would 
say,  and  the  change  in  the  little  pronoun 
took  away  all  the  sting  of  the  cry. 

Happy  little  Joan  we  may  call  her  now, 
for  passionate  resentment  has  fled  away, 
rebellion  is  felt  no  longer. 

A  deep  well  of  love  and  gratitude  has 
risen  in  her  heart,  and  she  is  rejoicing  in  the 
power  of  a  new  affection,  and  the  dawn  of 
a  brighter  life. 

He  has  averted  the  coldness  that  was 
creeping  over  her,  and  his  love  has  smoothed 
all  the  hard  lines  of  her  life  away. 

'  Oh  !  Godfrey,'  she  would  say  sometimes, 
c  I  should  have  been  so  wicked  if  it  had  not 
been  for  you ! ' 

And  I,'  he  would  answer,  c  should  be  so 
lonely  but  for  you  ! ' 

Little  Joan's  heart  responded  so  quickly 
to  any  longing  after  affection.     She  would 
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have  done  anything  in  the  world  to  save  him 
from  a  moment's  pain. 

It  was  such  a  new  feeling  to  her  to  find 
herself  necessary  to  someone,  and  a  part  of 
anybody's  happiness. 

It  was  not  always  in  the  picture-gallery 
that  they  met.  They  had  trysting-places 
out  of  doors,  or  he  would  come  upon  her 
suddenly  sometimes  as  he  walked  about  with 
his  book. 

Finding  her  one  day  on  the  grass-plot  by 
the  fishponds,  with  some  daisies  in  her  hand, 
happy  memories  of  his  own  little  sisters 
came  over  him,  and,  sitting  down  by  her 
side,  he  told  her  stories  of  their  merry 
games,  and  turned  daisies  in  her  hat,  while 
he  talked  of  Hester,  and  Olive,  and  Venetia. 

And  as  he  told  her  of  them  his  brow 
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grew  sad,  and  he  sighed  as  he  wondered 
when  he  should  see  them  all  again. 

Little  Joan,  who  watched  every  change 
in  his  face,  who  was  learning  to  read  his 
every  expression,  looked  wistfully  at  him, 
and  put  her  little  hand  in  his. 

Seeing  her  face  overshadowed  by  the 
shadow  passing  over  his,  he  smiled,  and  to 
divert  her  thoughts,  began  telling  her  of 
that  sunny  morning  when  he  had  found 
little  Venetia  so  puzzled  with  the  perversity 
of  her  daisies,  who  would  not  give  her  the 
answer  she  desired. 

And  he  made  Joan  laugh,  as  he  repeated 
his  little  sister's  plaintive  words:  'I  think 
the  daisies  must  have  made  a  mistake, 
Godfrey,  for  I  know  I  do  love  you,  and 
three  times  they  have  told  me  that  I  don't. 
Do  daisies  make  mistakes,  I  wonder  ? ' 

'What  do  you  think?'  he  said,  smiling 
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down  upon  the  child,  '  do  you  think  daisies 
make  mistakes,  little  Joan  ?  ' 

'  The  Seaforth  daisies  never  do,'  she  an- 
swered, softly,  '  for  whenever  I  ask  them, 
"Does  Joan  love  Godfrey?"  they  always 
give  me  the  right  answer.' 

'What  do  they  say?'  asked  Godfrey. 
c  Je  t'aime  un  peu  ?  ' 

4  No,'  said  the  child,  '  they  would  not  be 
true  daisies  if  they  did.' 

'  What  do  they  say  ? '  again  questioned 
Godfrey. 

'Passionnement,'  she  answered  in  a  low 
voice.  '  And  that's  true,'  she  added,  look- 
ing up  at  him  with  all  her  gratitude  and 
adoring  affection  in  her  dark  eyes. 

1  As  much  as  that,  little  Joan  ?  '  he  said, 
rather  sadly.  '  I  don't  think  I  deserve  as 
much  as  that ! ' 
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8  Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  them,  "  How 
much  does  Godfrey  love  me?'"  she  said, 
picking  a  daisy  and  beginning  to  pull  off  the 
petals. 

4  M'aimes-tu  ? 

'  Un  peu  ? 

4  Beaucoup  ? 

1  Passionnement  ? 

'Point  du  tout?' 

It  came  to  '  un  peu.' 

6  Try  again,'  said  Godfrey. 

'You  do  it,'  she  said,  handing  him  an- 
other. He  took  it,  and  she  watched  him 
eagerly  as  he  pulled  off  the  first  one,  saying, 
as  he  did  so, 

Godfrey  Seaforth,  tell  me  true, 

Do  you  lore  Joan  ?    Does  she  love  you  ? 

It  came  again  to  '  un  peu.' 
Joan  1  coked  disappointed  and  threw  the 
daisy  away. 
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4  A  daisy's  mistake,  little  Joan,'  he  said 
soothingly,  noticing  the  shadow  that  passed 
over  her  face.  '  The  Seaforth  daisies  are  no 
more  to  be  trusted,  you  see,  than  those  that 
grow  in  the  orange  grove  at  home.'  He 
said  the  last  words  softly,  and  his  eyes  wan- 
dered to  the  blue  sky  above.  An  over- 
powering recollection  of  his  home  and  his 
little  sisters  had  again  come  over  him, 
and  his  thoughts  had  flown  to  the  sunny 
vineyards  and  oliveyards  and  beloved  ones 
far  away. 

'  Are  you  longing  to  be  there  ? '  Joan 
said  wistfully. 

The  tone  of  her  voice  roused  him  from 
his  dreams  and  recalled  him  to  himself.  He 
looked  at  her,  and  reading  the  plaintive 
feeling  expressed  in  her  mournful  eyes, 
overcome  by  the  recollection  of  her  forlorn 
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position,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  tell  her  the 
thoughts  of  which  his  mind  was  full. 

And  the  innate  chivalry  of  his  nature 
did  really,  for  the  moment,  prevent  his  wish- 
ins:  to  leave  her  to  the  loneliness  of  her  life. 

'  If  I  could  take  you  with  me,  little  Joan, 
I  do  not  care  how  soon  I  go.' 

'But  as  you  can't?'  she  said,  leaning 
forward,  and  looking  as  if  she  would  read 
his  very  thoughts. 

'As  I  can't,'  he  said  quietly,  'we  will 
both  stay  here.' 

She  drew  a  long  breath,  and  there  was 
silence  on  the  grass-plot  for  some  time. 

'I  couldn't  live  without  you,  Godfrey,' 
she  cried  suddenly.     '  I  think  I  should  die.' 

'Don't,'  he  said  hastily-,  'don't  talk  like 
that,  little  Joan.' 

There  were  times   when   he   could  not 
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bear  it.  The  sense  of  Lis  own  share  in  her 
misfortunes  at  such  moments  overpowered 
him. 

....... 

Their  conversations  were  not  always  as 
sad  as  this.  Sometimes  he  would  paint 
bright  pictures  of  happy  days  to  come,  when 
she  should  learn  to  know  and  love  her 
'  Aunt  Hester,'  as  he  taught  her  to  call  her ; 
and  should  have  bright  companions  in  her 
merry  little  cousins. 

How,  or  when,  or  where,  he  had  no 
notion ;  but  he  liked  to  carry  little  Joan's 
thoughts  away  into  visions  of  hope  and 
dreams  of  future  joy ! 

At  other  times  he  would  talk  of  his  own 
future,  and  of  all  he  wished  and  hoped  to 
be ;  all  he  felt  capable  of  becoming ;  all  he 
meant  some  day  to  accomplish. 
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He  was  getting  immersed  in  the  plea- 
sures of  study,  and  the  faint  movements  of 
personal  ambition  were  beginning  to  stir 
within  him. 

B 
•  •♦••• 

All  this,  and  more,  was  poured  into  the 
ear  of  little  Joan  day  after  day,  as  the 
autumn  glided  away.  They  would  sit  for 
hours  talking,  he  charmed  out  of  his  reserve 
by  her  sympathy,  she  drinking  in  his  words 
with  eyes  sparkling  with  pride  and  joy. 

Happy,  happy  hours !  Golden  days  of 
light  and  love ;  subjects  for  future  harvests 
of  happy  memories,  which  both  will  treasure 
in  the  time  to  come ! 

But  at  present  there  is  a  difference.  The 
boy,  intent  on  pity  and  kindness,  has  no 
other  thought  as  yet;  but  the  girl,  whose 
long  pent-up  stores  of  affection  have  found  a 
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vent  at  last,  has  already  got  a  spark  of  the 
divine  fire  in  her  breast. 

Growing  with  her  growth,  and  strengthen- 
ing with  her  strength,  daily  and  hourly  it  is 
becoming  a  part  of  her  very  being. 

She  is  only  a  child  as  yet,  loving  with 
the  tender  trust  and  boundless  confidence 
which  belongs  to  a  child's  affection. 

But  her  nature  is  deep,  and  passionate, 
and  unchanging. 

By-and-by,  with  her  dawning  woman- 
hood, the  love  and  trust  of  childhood  will  be 
merged  in  a  deeper  feeling. 

Joined  together,  they  will  fan  that  spark 
into  a  flame  which  neither  time,  nor  slander, 
nor  separation  shall  lessen,  nor  death  itself 
be  able  to  extinguish  ! 


CHAPTEE  IX. 


LADY  SEAFORTH'S  PROCEEDINGS. 


All  this  time  Lady  Seaforth's  hatred  of 
Godfrey  had  been  deepening  day  by  day. 
She  had  watched  her  husband  closely  ever 
since  that  night  of  the  song,  and,  to  her  mind, 
he  was  a  changed  man.  She  saw  how 
absorbed  he  was  in  his  nephew,  how  his  eyes 
were  always  straying  to  Godfrey's  face,  how 
eagerly  he  listened  to  every  word  that  fell 
from  the  boy's  lips  ;  and  how  his  attention 
wandered  at  once  from  what  anyone  else 
was  saying  directly  that  quiet,  earnest  voice 
made  itself  heard. 
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How  she  hated  that  voice!  She  observed, 
too,  the  pride  Lord  Seaforth  took  in  him  :  the 
look  of  gratification  and  delight  that  came 
into  his  face  whenever  what  Godfrey  was 
saying  attracted  attention,  and  the  quick 
glance  he  shot  round  the  table  to  enjoy  the 
effect  produced. 

There  was  no  mistaking,  and  he  seemed 
to  her  to  take  no  pains  to  disguise,  his  interest 
and  affection.  She  became  conscious  that 
the  deep  feelings,  whose  existence  she  had 
always  suspected,  were  roused  at  last. 

This  boy,  then,  possessed  the  power  for 
which  she  had  always  in  vain  striven.  He 
held  the  reins  she  had  never  for  a  moment 
contrived  to  grasp. 

She  felt  now  as  if  she  would  rather  think 
her  husband  had  no  feelings,  than  know  that 
it  was  she  who  had  not  the  power  of  draw- 
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ing  them  out ;  than  see  another  succeed 
so  fully  where  she  had  so  completely  failed. 

She  began  to  long  to  lower  Godfrey  in 
her  husband's  eyes.  She  would  have  given 
anything  to  catch  him  tripping,  or  to  see 
him  act  in  such  a  manner  that  his  uncle 
might  be  disenchanted. 

It  was  something  of  the  same  feeling 
that  Godfrey's  father  had  had  towards  him, 
and,  like  him,  she  never  could  succeed  in 
dragging  Godfrey  down. 

She  never  could  catch  hold  of  anything 
he  did  or  said  out  of  which  she  could  make 
any  capital,  or  turn  to  account  against  him. 

Her  hatred  of  him  was  growing  so  strong 
that  she  was  constantly  laying  traps  for 
him  ;  but  it  was  no  use.  He  never  fell  into 
them. 

Moreover,  she  had  now  discovered  that 
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he  was  the  son  of  her  husband's  early  love  ; 
and  with  that  knowledge  her  feelings  towards 
him  had  become  more  bitter  than  ever. 

With  the  quickness  of  a  jealous  woman, 
she  had,  from  the  moment  she  had  watched 
his  face  during  Godfrey's  singing,  felt  sure 
there  was  some  memory  in  the  past,  and 
that  Godfrey  was  somehow  or  other  con- 
nected with  it.     She  determined  to  find  it  out. 

She  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  gaining 
her  husband's  affections,  and  so  she  had  no 
longer  that  feeling  she  had  formerly  had 
towards  him,  which  had  prevented  her  ever 
doing  anything  she  thought  he  would  not 
like,  or  trying  to  make  discoveries  on  sub- 
jects he  chose  to  conceal  from  her.  '  Why 
should  she  care  to  please  him  ?  '  she  asked 
herself  bitterly.  '  What  did  she  get  by 
it  ?     Nothing.     She  had  borne  a  great  deal 
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from  him.  What  good  did  she  get  by  her 
endurance  ?     None  ! ' 

So  she  gave  free  vent  to  her  curiosity, 
and  set  to  work  to  discover  anything  she 
could  which  would  throw  any  light  on  his 
early  life.  It  was  not  very  difficult.  A  few 
words  with  one  of  the  old  women  in  the 
village,  and  all  was  clear  to  her.  She  would 
probably  have  heard  the  story  long  before,, 
but  she  was  considered  a  c  very  haughty 
lady'  by  the  people  about,  and  they  were 
afraid  of  her,  and  ill  at  ease  in  her  presence. 
Moreover,  she  seldom  went  into  their  cot- 
tages. 

On  this  occasion,  having  come  with  a 
fixed  purpose,  she  condescended  to  assume  a 
more  easy  and  talkative  manner  than  usual, 
and  the  tongue  of  the  garrulous  old  lady  she 
was  visiting  was  unlocked  at  once. 
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But  with  the  return  of  her  boys  for  the 
Christmas  holidays  other  thoughts  began  to 
fill  her  mind.  Their  opening  lives,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  her  plans  for  them,  brought 
now  so  near  by  Colin's  Eton  life  being  over, 
occupied  her  mind,  and  Godfrey  came  before 
her  more  in  the  light  of  a  possible  stumbling- 
block  in  their  paths  than  in  the  painful  one 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  She  made 
up  her  mind,  however,  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  be  in  their  way.  Neither  the  seat 
for  the  county  nor  the  family  living  would 
be  required  for  him. 

She  felt  quite  sure  that  Lord  Seaforth 
was  not  going  to  put  his  nephew  into  Parlia- 
ment. None  of  the  Seaforths  had  ever  been 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  were  a 
race  of  landlords  and  agriculturists,  not 
politicians,  and  from  what  she  saw  of  the 
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training  her  husband  was  giving  his  nephew 
she  felt  sure  he  intended  him  to  follow  in 
their  lead. 

Did  she  not  day  after  day  meet  them 
inspecting  and  overlooking  every  part  of  the 
estate,  and  she  felt  sure  that  deep  drainage 
and  the  rotation  of  crops  formed  the  staple 
interest  of  their  conversation. 

No.  She  had  no  fear  about  that.  She 
felt,  however,  that  it  would  be  well  to  men- 
tion her  plans  to  her  husband  soon,  and 
also  to  sound  her  boys,  so  as  to  be  quite  sure 
of  their  minds  being  made  up  before  she 
made  her  requests  on  their  behalf. 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE   DEEP   SEAT   IX   THE   WEST   WIXDOW. 


A  few  days  after  Colin  and  Andrew  arrived, 
therefore,  she  told  them  at  breakfast  that 
she  wished  to  have  a  serious  conversation 
with  them  both  on  the  subject  of  their 
future,  and  desired  them  to  come  in  early  in 
the  afternoon,  and  to  meet  her  in  the  west 
drawdng-room,  where  she  would  be  waiting 
for  them. 

Four  o'clock  found  her  sitting  there  by 
the  fire,  rehearsing  in  her  own  mind,  as  she 
gazed  thoughtfully  at  the  blazing  logs,  all 
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that  she  was  going  to  say  to  her  sons  in  the 
coming  interview. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  that  afternoon 
Godfrey  had  been  to  the  picture-gallery  to 
speak  to  little  Joan,  but  had  not  found  her 
there.  After  waiting  a  few  minutes,  he 
gave  her  up,  and  came  downstairs  with  the 
intention  of  going  into  the  library.  But,  as 
he  passed  the  west  drawing-room,  he  was 
attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  sunset,  which 
caught  his  eye  through  the  open  door.  He 
came  in,  and  walking  straight  across  the 
room,  sat  himself  down  in  the  deep  seat  of 
the  middle  window,  to  watch  it. 

Sunsets  always  carried  him  back  to  his 
home  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  he  re- 
mained there,  lost  in  thought,  and  quite 
unaware  that  the  room  was  occupied. 

Lady  Seaforth,  gazing  into  the  fire,  also 
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lost  in  thought,  had  not  observed  his  en- 
trance ;  so  there  the  two  sat,  each  uncon- 
scious of  the  other's  presence. 

Andrew  was  the  first  of  the  boys  to 
make  his  appearance.  He  came  in  by  an- 
other door. 

4  Where  is  Colin  ? '  said  his  mother. 

'  He's  coming,'  answered  Andrew,  '  but 
he's  not  quite  finished  a  match  he  is  having 
with  the  marker.' 

Lady  Seaforth  gave  a  movement  of  im- 
patience. 

'I  wish  he  would  take  things  a  little 
more  seriously,'  she  said.  s  I  told  him  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  him  on  a  subject  of  great 
importance,  and  he  can  stay  playing  at  tennis 
instead  of  coining  to  hear  what  I  have  to 
say.' 

Andrew  looked  uneasy.     '  It's  about  our 
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prospects,   mother,   I    suppose  ? '    he     said 
anxiously. 

6  Yes,'  she  answered,  'it  is  ;  and  you, 
Andrew,  I  know,  have  the  sense  to  see  what 
an  important  matter  it  is,  and  can  under- 
stand how  anxious  I  am  to  get  things  settled 
while  there  is  still  time.' 

1  While  there  is  still  time  ?  '  he  repeated. 
'Yes,'   she    said.      CI   mean   while   the 
things  I  have  in  view  for  you  are  still  un- 
appropriated.' 

'  You  mean,'  said  Andrew  quickly,  '  that 
you  are  afraid  they  may  be  wanted  for  other 
people.' 

'  Exactly,'  said  Lady  Seaforth ;  '  it  is 
everything  to  be  first  in  the  field.  You  still 
wish  to  go  into  the  Church,  do  you  not  ? ' 

'To  be  sure  I  do,'  answered  Andrew. 
4 1    am    to    be    curate    to   Uncle   William 
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Cart vvright  first,  and  then  rector  of  Sea- 
forth.' 

1  We  must  not  be  too  sure,'  she  said. 

1  Why  not  ?  '  he  exclaimed  ;  '  Godfrey 
Seaforth  can't  interfere  with  me.  He  can't 
want  the  family  living.' 

6  Well,  no,'  she  answered.  '  Of  course 
he  can't  want  it  for  himself;  but  how  do  we 
know  what  friends  he  may  have,  or  what 
friends  he  may  make,  to  whom  he  may  ask 
Lord  Seaforth  to  give  it  ?  He  is  going  to 
college ;  he  will  find  plenty  there  who  may 
try  to  get  him  to  promise  it.  It  is  worth 
1,200/.  a  year.' 

'If  it  were  worth  600/./  said  Andrew 
vehemently,  'I  would  rather  have  it  than 
any  living  in  the  world.' 

'  You  don't  know  much  about  the  value 
of  money,'    she  said,    '  or  you   would    not 
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talk  so  lightly  of  it.      But  why  do  you  say 
this?' 

'  Because  I  love  the  place  and  all  the 
people,'  he  answered.  c  I  should  like  to 
spend  my  life  among  them  and  in  their  ser- 
vice. I  would  rather  live  at  Seaforth  in  a 
cottage  than  at  any  other  place  in  a  palace ! 
It's  come  over  me  lately,  too,  that  after  all 
Colin  and  I  have  no  real  business  here,  and 
that  we  shall  be  kicked  out  some  day.  So 
that  if  I  can  look  forward  to  being  rector  of 
Seaforth  it  won't  seem  so  hard.  I  can  still 
hope  to  live  and  die  in  the  dear  old  place.' 

1  Are  you  so  very  devoted  to  Seaforth  ?  ' 
she  said. 

'Why,  of  course  I  am,  mother;  what 
other  home  have  I  ever  had  ! ' 

'What  do  you   remember    before    you 
came  here  ?  '  she  asked. 
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1  Oh !  kicking  about  in  little  houses  in 
London,  in  dull,  poky  streets,'  he  answered. 
1 1  don't  feel  as  if  I  had  had  a  home  at  all  till 
we  came  to  Seaforth.' 

1  Don't  you  remember  the  Glen  at  all  P ' 
she  asked,  in  surprise,  '  nor  the  little  burn 
where  you  and  Colin,  two  babies,  used  to 
paddle  about  with  your  bare  feet  ? ' 

1  No,'  he  answered.  '  I  don't  remember 
it,  really.  I  feel  as  if  I  did,  sometimes, 
because  Colin  has  always  talked  about  it  so 
much,  but  T  know  I  don't  myself.' 

'How  strange  it  seems!'  she  said,  half 
to  herself.  ■  I  had  no  idea  all  recollection 
of  Scotland  had  so  entirely  disappeared.  It 
is  not  the  case  with  Colin,  I  am  sure.' 

'  Oh,  no  ! '  laughed  Andrew,  '  Colin  is  an 
out-and-out  Highlander.  His  great  hope  and 
day-dream  is  to  be  rich  enough  some  day  to 
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go  back  to  the  Glen,  and  live  there.  Then, 
too,  he  remembers  further  back  than  I  do. 
He's  always  talking  about  it,  and  he  remem- 
bers the  people  about,  and  how  devoted  they 
were  to  us.' 

Colin's  entrance  here  interrupted  the 
conversation,  and,  catching  the  last  words, 
he  began  to  whistle,  first,  *  Should  auld 
acquaintance  be  forgot,'  and  finished  up 
with,  *  Far  away  in  bonnie  Scotland.' 

A  few  minutes  before  Lady  Seaforth 
would  have  been  provoked  at  what  she 
would  have  considered  his  want  of  considera- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  matter  under 
discussion.  But  the  realisation  of  the  total 
disappearance  of  her  younger  son's  nation- 
ality had  given  her  rather  a  shock,  and  so 
■Colin's  burst  of  Highland  enthusiasm  did  not 
displease  her. 
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'  Well !  now  that  you  have  come,  Colin,' 
she  said,  c  be  steady,  and  listen  to  what  I 
have  to  say.' 

As  she  spoke,  the  door  opened  a  little 
way,  and  little  Joan  peeped  in.  She  looked 
straight  at  the  west  window,  where  Godfrey 
was  concealed,  and  was  going  to  spring 
towards  him  when  she  suddenly  perceived 
the  other  occupants  of  the  room.  In  an 
instant  she  was  gone,  before  anyone  but 
Colin  noticed  her,  and  he  was  too  much 
interested  in  what  his  mother  was  saying  to 
make  any  remark  on  the  little  girl's  un- 
wonted appearance  in  the  drawing-room. 

Lady  Seaforth  then  recapitulated  what 
she  had  said  to  Andrew,  and  asked  Colin 
whether  he  had  also  quite  made  up  his  mind 
as  to  his  future,  and  whether  the  prospects 
held  out  to  him  were  really  what  he  desired. 
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c  For  there  must  be  no  changing,'  she  said, 
'  after  I  have  once  spoken  to  Lord  Seaforth.' 

Colin  expressed  himself  perfectly  satis- 
fied. He  had  always  wished,  he  said,  to  go 
into  Parliament,  and  he  wished  it  still. 

'Very  well,'  said  Lady  Seaforth,  well 
pleased  with  the  result  of  the  interview, 
4  then  I  think  I  clearly  understand  that  your 
minds  are  made  up,  and  I  shall  speak  to 
Lord  Seaforth  at  once.  It  would  have  been 
a  great  disappointment  to  me  if  either  of 
you  had  taken  any  other  idea  into  your 
heads,  and  I  am  delighted  to  think  that 
your  wishes  and  mine  should  coincide  so 
exactly.' 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  conversation 
after  this,  and,  in  the  silence,  the  sound  as 
of  someone  moving  in  the  window  was 
distinctly  heard. 
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All  three  looked  round  in  that  direction. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then, 
to  their  undisguised  dismay  and  astonish- 
ment, Godfrey  suddenly  emerged  out  of  the 
deep  recess,  and,  without  looking  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  walked  out  of  the 
room. 


CHAPTER    XL 

THE    CLASHING   OF    INTERESTS. 

Lady  Seaforth  started  to  her  feet  and 
threw  up  her  hands  in  dismay.  She  was 
speechless,  but  the  boys  were  loud  in  their 
exclamations  of  horror  and  astonishment. 
'Well!'  exclaimed  Colin.  'I  never  knew 
anything  so  shabby  in  my  life!  I  would 
not  have  believed  it  of  Godfrey  Seaforth  ! 
I  can  hardly  believe  it  now  ! ' 

'  Sneak  ! '  cried  Andrew,  '  eavesdropper ! ' 
'  Can  he  have  been  there  the  whole  time ! ' 
exclaimed  Lady  Seaforth  when  she  at  last 
found  her  voice.     '  What  is  to  be  done  ?  ' 
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4  He  must  have  been/  said  Andrew. 
1  He  did  not  come  in  since  I  have  been 
here,  that  I'll  declare.  He  must  have  heard 
every  word  we  said.' 

Lady  Seaforth  began  walking  up  and 
down  the  room  in  an  agitated  manner,  going 
over  in  her  own  mind  every  word  of  the 
recent  conversation.  '  Will  he  repeat  it  ? 
Will  he  repeat  it  ? '  was  the  question  that 
kept  forcing  itself  upon  her.  Judging  him 
from  her  own  standard,  measuring  his  feel- 
ings towards  her  by  her  feelings  towards 
him,  imputing  to  him  the  motives  by  which, 
in  such  a  case,  she  would  herself  have  been 
actuated,  she  most  undoubtedly  would! 
And,  in  great  alarm,  she  quickly  left  the 
room  and  took  her  way  to  her  husband's 
private  apartments. 

The  door  of  the  library  was  partly  open. 
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Voices  were  heard  from  within,  and  she  stood 
still  and  listened. 

1  And  you  really  would  like  to  go  into 
Parliament  ?  '  were  the  words  which  fell  upon 
her  ear.  c  I  am  willing,  indeed,  I  am 
anxious,  that  you  should.  I  was  not  in  the 
House  of  Commons  myself,  nor  were  my 
father  and  grandfather.  But  then  our  tastes 
did  not  lie  that  way.  With  you  the  case  is 
different.  Have  you  ever  tried  your  hand 
at  speaking  ?     I  suppose  not.' 

'  Only  by  myself/  came  in  quiet  tones, 
the  voice  she  hated  so  bitterly.  'I  have 
sometimes,  when  alone  on  the  hills  at 
home,  made  imaginary  speeches  on  different 
subjects.' 

8  You  shall  try  at  a  tenants'  dinner  some 
day.  There  will  be  one  before  you  go. 
Let  me  see,  how  old  are  you  ?  ' 
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'  I  shall  be  eighteen  on  January  the  26th. ' 
'Well,  then,  you  will  be  twenty-two  just 
at  the  time  of  the  next  general  election,  and 
that  would  be  the  time  too  when  you  are 
leaving  Oxford.  So  it  all  fits  in  admirably. 
You  are,  of  course,  the  proper  person  to 
represent  the  county,  and ' 

But  Lady  Seaforth  waited  to  hear  no 
more.  She  rushed  back  to  her  sons  in  a 
tumult  of  indignation. 

1  He  has  been  listening  the  whole  time/ 
she  exclaimed,  '  he  has  heard  every  word 
we  said,  and  then  rushed  off  to  his  uncle  to 
foil  all  our  plans.' 

She  then  repeated  what  she  heard,  adding 
comments  of  her  own. 

The  boys  were  at  first  dumb  with  dismay 
and  astonishment. 

'  Never  mind,  mother/  said  Colin  at  last, 
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soothingly,  '  there  are  plenty  of  other  seats 
to  be  had.  And  to  tell  you  the  truth  I 
would  far  rather  represent  my  own  county, 
or  some  Scotch  borough.  It  is  much  more 
natural  I  should.' 

'  Your  own  county !  a  Scotch  borough ! ' 
she  exclaimed  bitterly.  '  You  talk  as  if 
you  had  a  large  fortune  at  your  command. 
Who  is  to  pay  for  your  election  ?  When 
will  you  understand  that  you  and  Andrew 
are  paupers,  absolute  paupers  ?  ' 

'Well!  I  declare,  mother,'  exclaimed 
Colin  rather  warmly,  '  this  is  the  first  time 
you  have  ever  enlightened  us !  I  always 
thought ' 

'  Thought  what  ? '  she  said  with  increas- 
ing bitterness,  'that  Lord  Seaforth  was 
going  to  leave  you  each  a  large  fortune,  I 


suppose  ? 
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'  Well !  don't  let  us  quarrel  over  it, 
mother,'  said  Colin,  lightly. 

His  own  temper  was  quite  imperturbable, 
and  he  always  changed  the  subject  when  his 
mother  lost  hers. 

*  And  so  yon  actually  spotted  the  eaves- 
dropper in  the  room  ?  '  he  went  on.  '  How 
did  he  look  when  he  saw  you  ?  ' 

'He  didn't  see  me.  No  one  saw  me,' 
said  Lady  Seaforth,  without  perceiving  the 
admission  she  was  making.  '  I  didn't  go  in 
when  I  found  he  was  there.' 

'  Then  how  do  you  know  what  he  said  ?  ' 
inquired  Colin,  innocently. 

I  I  listened   at   the  ,'  began   Lady 

Seaforth,  but  suddenly  stopped  herself,  ■  I 
mean  the  door  was  a  little  open,  and  I 
couldn't  help  hearing  what  was  being  said.' 

I I  am  sorry  for  that,'  said  Colin,  quietly. 
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'  Why  ?  '  she  said  sharply. 

'Because/  he  answered  gravely,  'we 
can't  make  out  a  case  against  him  for 
listening  if  we  came  by  our  proofs  the  same 
way/ 

The  implied  reproof  stung  Lady  Sea- 
forth. 

She  answered  at  random.  'We  shan't 
want  proofs  as  you  call  it.  The  proofs  of 
his  meanness  will  be  that,  when  I  ask  Lord 
Seaforth  for  the  seat  and  the  living,  he  will 
tell  me  he  has  promised  both.' 

'  But  why  the  living  ? '  broke  from 
Andrew. 

'  I  don't  know,'  she  answered  desperately. 
'  I  feel  as  if  it  would  slip  from  us  too.  Every- 
thing   is   against   us.      Our  luck    is    quite 


gone. 


Colin  here  slipped  away,  annoyed  at  the 
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turn  the  conversation  was  taking,  but 
Andrew  came  nearer,  and  sat  down  by  his 
mother  on  the  sofa. 

'If  you  can  convince  Lord  Seaforth,'  he 
said,  '  that  his  nephew  is  a  sneak,  which  he 
is,  which  he  must  be,  he  will  not  perhaps  be 
so  ready  to  do  what  he  asks  him.' 

Lady  Seaforth  looked  at  her  son,  and  felt 
how  little  he  understood  the  matter,  and  how 
impossible  it  was  to  explain  it  to  him. 

'  I  hate  him,  Andrew,'  she  cried,  her  self- 
control  leaving  her  entirely. 

'  I  know  you  do,  mother,'  he  answered  ; 
'and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  he  deserves  it.' 

Now  this,  though  Andrew  did  not  know 
it,  was  the  very  balm  his  mother  needed. 
It  was,  as  we  know,  one  of  her  sorest  griev- 
ances that  she  could  never  catch  Godfrey 
tripping,  nor  drag  him  down. 
k  2 
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But  now  she  really  had  a  handle  against 
him,  and  if  she  only  used  it  properly  she 
might  succeed  in  lowering  him  in  her  hus- 
band's eyes.  At  any  rate,  he  was  in  her 
power. 

This  thought  restored  to  her  her  equa- 
nimity, and  raised  her  drooping  spirits  once 
more. 

4  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  any 
good,'  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  rose  from 
the  sofa,  and,  followed  by  Andrew,  went 
into  her  own  boudoir  to  tea. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


A  RIDDLE   AXD   ITS   ANSWER. 


This  was  only  the  beginning ;  for  when 
Lady  Seaforth  formally  announced  to  her 
husband  that  she  was  sending  her  younger 
son  to  the  university,  with  a  view  to  Holy 
Orders,  and  asked  him  to  put  his  name 
down  for  the  next  presentation  to  the  living, 
he  informed  her  that  he  had,  that  very  day, 
by  his  nephew's  desire,  promised  it  to  the 
tutor  now  resident  in  the  house. 

From  that  day  she  lost  no  opportunity 
of  trying  to  make  Godfrey  feel  that  he  was 
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in  her  ])ower.  There  was  not  an  inuendo, 
not  an  allusion  of  any  kind,  that  she  did  not 
turn  to  account  at  dinner  before  everyone. 
She  would  make  meaning  remarks,  and  then 
try  to  abash  him  by  looking  fixedly  at  him. 

But,  strange  to  say,  Godfrey  neither 
blushed,  nor  avoided  her  eye,  nor  did  any 
of  those  tilings  a  guilty  person  is  supposed 
to  do. 

'  Hardened  effrontery,'  Lady  Seaforth 
called  it ;  but  her  eldest  son  had  a  different 
opinion. 

It  was  a  most  disagreeable  atmosphere 
to  live  in,  and  Colin  wanted  his  mother  to 
put  an  end  to  it  by  taxing  Godfrey  with  his 
conduct  to  his  face,  and  giving  him  a  chance 
of  speaking  in  his  own  defence. 

But  this  Lady  Seaforth  would  not  do  at 
present.     She  enjoyed  too  much  the  feeling 
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that  she  had  at  last  caught  her  enemy  in  a 
trap,  and  she  wanted  to  harass  him  as  long 
as  possible  before  dealing  him  his  death- 
blow. 

What  this  death-blow  was  to  be  she  had 
not  as  yet  made  up  her  mind. 

There  was  a  certain  awkwardness  in 
making  her  husband  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  the  case  and  the  details  of  the  con- 
versation. She  did  not  know  how  much 
Godfrey  might  have  repeated  and  how 
much  he  might  have  left  unsaid  ;  and  she 
did  not  wish  Lord  Seaforth  to  know  more 
about  it  than  could  possibly  be  helped. 

She  wanted  very  much  to  lower  Godfrey 
in  his  uncle's  eyes,  but  then  it  was  difficult 
to  do  it  without  revealing  much  concerning: 
herself  and  her  sons  which  she  would 
rather  keep  concealed. 
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For  her  pride  with  respect  to  her  boys 
had  risen  very  much  since  she  had  found 
how  hopeless  it  was  to  expect  any  help  for 
them  in  their  future  from  Lord  Seaforth. 

In  the  course  of  her  interview  with 
her  husband  she  had  gathered  very  clearly 
that  even  had  the  things  she  wanted  for 
her  sons  not  been  already  appropriated  he 
would  not  have  given  them  to  Colin  and 
Andrew. 

She  saw  more  clearly  than  ever  his  con- 
sistent determination  to  have  nothing  per- 
sonally to  do  with  them,  and  to  ignore 
altogether  his  connection  with  them. 

So  she  was  determined  he  should  not  see 
how  very  much  she  had  counted  upon  him 
in  her  plans  for  their  provision  in  life. 

He  should  not,  at  any  rate,  have  a 
chance   of  exulting   over   her  discomfiture. 
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All  this  necessitated  a  very  careful  con- 
sideration of  her  dealings  with  Godfrey,  and 
she  determined  to  do  nothing  in  a  hurry. 

Her  feelings  of  disgust  may  therefore  be 
very  easily  imagined  when  one  day,  as  she 
was  sitting  in  her  boudoir,  revolving  the 
crisis  in  her  mind,  and  wondering  how 
her  husband  could  with  safety  be  brought 
into  it,  Colin  suddenly  burst  in,  exclaiming, 
;  Acquitted  !  acquitted  !  Honourably  ac- 
quitted ! ' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  she  said  hastily, 
4  and  who  are  you  talking  about  ? ' 

4  Who  ?  '  he  repeated,  '  why  Godfrey 
Seaforth,  of  course.  Mother !  after  all,  he 
never  heard  a  single  word  we  said  ! ' 

'  Nonsense  ! '  she  said  quickly.  '  How  do 
you  know  ?  how  can  you  know  ? ' 

'  From  the  best  possible  authority,'  he 
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answered.     '  He  has  just  told  me  so  himself. 
II 

him. 


I  have  been  having  a  long  conversation  with 


1 1  don't  believe  a  word  of  his  story,'  she 
interrupted. 

8  But  you  haven't  heard  it  yet ! '  ex- 
claimed Colin. 

'  Well !  what  is  it  ? '  she  said  unwil- 
lingly ;  '  be  quick  and  tell  it.  Don't  keep 
me  on  tenter-hooks  like  this.' 

Colin  went  on  to  say  that  Godfrey  not 
only  utterly  denied  having  heard  a  word  of 
the  conversation,  but  that  he  could  hardly 
get  him  to  believe  that  anyone  had  been  in 
the  room  at  all.  He  seemed  quite  puzzled 
at  the  idea,  having  imagined  the  room  to  be 
perfectly  empty.  It  had  been  empty,  he 
declared,  when  he  came  in  and  when  he 
went  out ;  and  there  had  not  been  a  sound 
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in  the  room  during  the  whole  time  he  had 
been  there. 

Lady  Seaforth  interrupted  the  narrative 
several  times  with  such  exclamations  as, 
'  Xonsense  !  And  you  believe  this  ! '  &c. ; 
but  Colin  went  quietly  on.  He  seemed 
determined  to  tell  the  story  his  own  way. 
He  was  evidently  working  up  to  some  point, 
which  he  kept  in  the  background,  for  there 
was  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  the  whole  time, 
more  particularly  when  his  mother  broke  in 
with  her  impatient  exclamations.  '  The 
proof,'  he  said,  c  is  that  he  cannot  tell  me 
one  word  we  said.' 

'  Eeally,  Colin,'  she  said  at  last,  '  you  are 
very  simple  for  your  age.  How  can  you  sub- 
mit to  have  dust  thrown  in  your  eyes  in  this 
way  !  How  can  you  believe  such  nonsense, 
or  call  such  a  cock-and-bull  story  a  proof! ' 
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'  I  am  expounding  a  riddle,  mother,  dear/ 
answered  Colin.  '  You  are  a  clever  woman, 
and  must  guess  the  answer.  The  answer  to 
a  riddle,  you  know,  always  seems  impossible 
till  you  know  it.     Now  here  it  is  : 

'  He  was  in  the  room,  ice  were  in  the 
room.  We  talked,  and  yet  he  never  heard 
a  word  of  our  conversation !  Je  vous  le 
donne  en  cinq,  je  vous  le  donne  en  dix.  Do 
you  give  it  up?  Well,  then,  here  is  the 
answer.  He  ivas  asleep  the  whole  time ! 
There  now,  mother,  what  do  you  think  of 
that  ? ' 

'  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it/  she  said, 
walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  ill- 
concealed  fury.  '  I  wish  you  hadn't  inter- 
fered.    Why  were  you  so  officious  ?  ' 

'  Mother,'  he  said  gravely,  '  this  con- 
demning a  man  unheard  was  more  than  I 
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could  stand.  It  went  against  me  ;  I  couldn't 
bear  it  any  longer.  The  evidence  of  his 
having  listened  was  too  strong  for  me  to 
dispute  it,  but  I  did  always  doubt  his  having 
made  use  of  his  information.  I  felt  sure  it 
was  a  mere  coincidence.  I  couldn't  believe 
Godfrey  Seaforth  capable  of  such  meanness. 
You  have  only  to  look  at  his  face.' 

1  You  are  like  a  romantic  school-girl !  * 
she  exclaimed  contemptuously.  '  What  is 
there  in  his  face  to  make  such  a  fuss  about  ? 
I  don't  believe  in  him  one  bit,  and  I  tell  you 
he  has  trumped  up  this  story  for  fear  of 
getting  into  trouble  with  his  uncle.' 

'  Mother,  dear  ! '  said  Colin  reproach- 
fully. He  was  horrified  to  see  how  his 
mother's  hatred  of  Godfrey  was  triumphing 
over  truth,  justice,  and  every  other  noble 
feeling.     He  could  hardly  believe  Iris  ears. 
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But  Lady  Seafortli  had  quite  passed  the 
bounds  of  reason  now. 

c  Who  is  to  say  whether  he  was  asleep  or 
not  ? '  she  exclaimed.  '  We  have  only  his 
own  word  to  go  upon,  and  that  is  not  worth 
much.  If  you  could  say  you  saw  him  asleep 
yourself,  I  would  believe  his  story ;  but  you 
can't.  No;  nor  anyone  else.  There  is  no 
one  to  corroborate  his  assertion  ;  no  witness 
to  the  truth  of  his  tale.  And  I  tell  you  I 
don't  believe  it,  and  I  won't ! ' 

Colin  looked  disconcerted  for  a  moment, 
and  then  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  strike 
him. 

8  Stop  a  minute,  mother,'  he  said  eagerly ; 
6  you  say  you  will  believe  his  assertion  of 
being  asleep  if  I  can  find  a  witness  ? ' 

'  Certainly,'  she  answered,  a  smile  of 
triumph  coming  into  her  face.  '  I  will 
believe  it  then,  but  not  till  then  ' 
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'  Very  well,'  said  Colin,  '  I  also  will  con- 
sent to  abide  by  the  testimony  of  a  witness. 
Mind,  mother,  I  hold  you  to  your  word. 
Xow  I  want  your  leave  to  summon  a  witness 
at  once,  and  your  promise  that  my  witness, 
whoever  it  may  be,  shall  be  allowed  in- 
stantly to  appear  in  this  very  room.' 

'  Certainly,'  said  Lady  Seaforth  again. 
'I  grant  both  requests.  So  summon  your 
witness,  oh  learned  judge,  and  arbitrator  in 
other  people's  matters  ! ' 

'  Then,'  said  Colin,  whose  spirit  was  now 
thoroughly  roused,  c  then,  in  the  name  of 
truth  and  justice,  I  summon  my  sister 
Joan ! ' 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 


THE   VULNERABLE   TART. 


The  entrance  of  Andrew  here  interrupted 
the  conversation,  and  gave  Lady  Seaforth 
time  to  recover  from  the  astonishment 
into  which  her  son's  unexpected  words 
had  thrown  her.  By  her  desire,  Colin 
made  his  brother  acquainted  with  the  facts 
of  the  case ;  and  when  he  had  finished, 
she  turned  to  him,  and  said,  '  And  now, 
Colin,  explain  yourself.  What  do  you 
mean?  Why  do  you  bring  the  child's 
name  into  this  affair?  What  on  earth 
can  she  have  to  do  with  it?' 
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1  This,'  answered  Colin  ;  '  you  may  not 
have  observed  it,  as  you  were  speaking  at 
the  time,  but  that  afternoon,  she  came  into 
the  west  drawing-room  for  a  moment, 
looked  straight  at  the  window  where  God- 
frey Seaforth  was  sitting,  and  then  ran 
away.  Now,  both  you  and  I,  mother,  will 
consent  to  abide  by  the  testimony  of  a 
little  child.' 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  bell  as  he 
spoke. 

Lady  Seaforth's  face  assumed  a  most 
disagreeable  expression. 

She  almost  put  out  her  hand  as  if  to 
prevent  her  son  carrying  out  his  intention, 
but  she  checked  herself,  and  sat  down  upon 
the  sofa,  pale  and  agitated. 

She  shrank  from  the  thought  of  the 
coming   interview.     She  would  have  given 
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anything  to  cancel  her  promise,  and  to 
forbid  the  appearing  of  her  neglected  and 
unloved  child.     But  she  did  not  dare. 

Her  son's  sudden  assumption  of  autho- 
rity and  determination  surprised  and  over- 
awed her ;  and,  besides,  if  she  withdrew 
from  her  word  it  would  look  as  if  she- 
were  afraid  of  being  defeated. 

When  the  servant  appeared  she  had 
partially  recovered,  and  herself  sent  the 
message  up  to  the  schoolroom. 

The  trembling  form  of  little  Joan  pre- 
sently appeared  in  the  door-way. 

Colin  was  advancing  towards  her,  but 
Lady  Seaforth  imperiously  called  him 
back. 

'  Leave  it  to  me,'  she  said. 

'Come  right  in,'  she  continued  to  the 
child.     'Answer  the  questions  I  am  going 
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to  ask  you,  and  then  you  can  go  upstairs 
again.' 

1  Do  you  remember,  about  a  fortnight 
ago,  coming  into  the  west  drawing-room, 
at  about  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon, 
when  it  was  getting  dusk  ? ' 

Little  Joan  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
then  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

'  Who  did  you  see  in  the  room  ?  ' 

The  child  thought  again,  and  then,  in- 
dicating her  half-brothers,  she  said, 

'  They  were  there,  and  you,  mamma.' 

■  Anybody  else  ?  ' 

'No,  nobody  else.' 

A  faint  smile  of  triumph  overspread 
Lady  Seaforth's  face,  and  Colin  breathed 
quickly. 

'  You  are  sure,'  resumed  Lady  Seaforth, 
l  2 
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that    there  was  no  one   else    in  any  part 
of  the  room  ?  ' 

<  No oh !    except      Godfrey.      He 

was  in  the  window  seat.' 

'  Oh  !  lie  was  in  the  window  seat !     You 
are  quite  sure  of  that?' 

*  Yes !  quite  sure/ 

'  What  was  he  doing  ?  ' 

'  Nothing.      He   was   sitting   there  ;    or 
•at  least ' 

'At  least  what?' 

'I  mean  he  was  half  sitting,  half  lean- 
ing, with  his  head ' 


'  With  his  head  bent  forward,'  inter- 
rupted Lady  Seaforth  eagerly,  'as  if  he 
was  listening  to  something  ?  ' 

'  No,'  answered  Joan,  '  with  his  head 
against  the  window.     He  was  fast   asleep.' 
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4  That  will  do,'  said  Lady  Seaforth, 
'you  may  go.' 

Colin  went  away  also. 

He  had  no  wish  to  exult  over  his 
mother's  defeat. 

Justice  was  done,  and  with  that  he 
was  satisfied. 

Lady  Seaforth  gave  way  to  a  burst  of 
agitation  directly  the  door  was  closed. 

4  He  foils  me  everywhere,'  she  cried,  as 
she  threw  herself  down  upon  the  sofa. 
4  He  thwarts  me  every  way,  baulks  me 
of  my  revenge,  and  lowers  me  in  the  eyes 
of  everyone.     What  am  I  to  do ! ' 

In  her  despair,  she  felt  Godfrey  to  be 
like  the  man  in  the  ancient  fable,  who, 
dipped  by  his  mother  in  the  river,  was 
rendered  invulnerable   in  every  part. 

Worse !      That  man    at    least  was  vul- 
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nerable  in  the  heel  by  which  his  mother 
held  him ;  but  this  boy !  he  had  no  weak 
point,  no  vulnerable  part ;  she  could 
neither  wound  his  feelings  nor  catch  him 
tripping. 

Unscathed  he  had  come  out  of  the 
trial,  his  honour  unsullied,  his  name  un- 
blackened  still. 

'  If  only  that  child  had  not  come  into 
the  room  at  that  particular  moment/  she 
went  on  passionately,  c  all  might  still  have 
been  well.  Why,  oh !  why  should 
such  a  thing  have  happened !  Why,  ex- 
cept that  she  should  be  my  bane,  as  she 
has  been  from  the  moment  of  her  birth. 
What  spirit  of  evil  omen  could  have 
brought  her  there  just  then  ? ' 

She  was  moaning  all  this  to  herself, 
but    Andrew   caught   the   last   words,  and, 
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anxious  to  soothe  his  mother,  and  in  the 
hope  of  distracting  her  a  little,  he  an- 
swered— 

'  She  came  to  look  for  Godfrey  Sea- 
forth,  I  daresay.     They  are  great  friends.' 

'What!'  she  cried,  turning  upon  him 
so  sharply  that  he  was  quite  startled. 

Andrew  repeated  what  he  had  said, 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  saying  he 
thought  it  was  rather  hard  that  he  and 
Colin  should  never  have  been  allowed  to 
see  anything  of  their  little  sister,  nor  to 
have  any  communication  with  her ;  and 
that  this  comparative  stranger  should  make 
her  his  companion,  and  be  so  much  with 
her. 

'  But  who  allows  it ! '  exclaimed  Lady 
Seaforth.     '  What  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'I'm    sure    I    don't     know,'    answered 
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Andrew,  c  but  they  are  a  great  deal  to- 
gether upstairs.' 

'  Upstairs  ! '  said  his  mother,  '  in  the 
schoolroom !  What  can  the  governess  be 
thinking  of! ' 

*  No ! '  answered  Andrew,  '  I  don't  mean 
in  the  schoolroom,  but  I  have  seen  them 
once  or  twice  sitting  in  the  picture-gal- 
lery since  I  have  been  home  these  holi- 
days. She  seems  quite  at  home  with  him, 
but  Colin  and  I  never  can  get  her  to 
speak,  even  when  we  do  see  her.  She 
seems  too  shy  and  frightened  to  answer.' 

Lady  Seaforth  paid  no  attention  to 
what  her  son  was  saying.  She  made 
some  hasty  excuse  and  left  the   room. 

She  went  straight  up  to  the  picture- 
gallery,  pushed  open  the  heavy  oak  door, 
and  looked  in. 
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By  the  light  of  the  silver  lamp  God- 
frey and  little  Joan  were  to  be  seen  in 
deep  and  earnest  conversation. 

The  child,  with  her  hair  thrown  back 
from  her  flushed  face,  was  looking  up  at 
him,  evidentlv  giving  him  an  account  of 
the  recent  interview. 

He  was  listening  with  deep  interest, 
and  when  the  tale  was  finished,  he  bent 
down,  and  took  her  hands  in  his,  saying, 
4  Thank  you,  little  Joan.  You  have,  all 
unknowing,  cleared  me  from  a  most  un- 
pleasant suspicion.' 

On  the  dark  face  watching,  was  painted 
many  and  various  expressions,  and  she 
moved  away  stealthily,  muttering  to  her- 
self, '  At  last !    at  last  ! ' 

Down   the   passage   to   her  own   apart- 
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ment  she  went,  still  muttering  the  same 
words  over  and  over   again. 

Yes !  at  last !  At  last  she  has  dis- 
covered his  vulnerable  part!  At  last  she 
lias  found  the  weak  spot  in  his  armour ! 
And  at  last  she  can  take  her  revenge ! 

She  has  at  last  a  weapon  in  her  own 
hands,  which  she  can  wield  as  she  pleases, 
and  with  which  she  has  full  power. 

1  But  not  to-night/  she  said  to  herself 
wearily,  as  she  gained  .the  door  of  her 
own  bed-room.  '  I  am  too  worn  and 
weary  with  the  strain  and  excitement  of 
the  day.      Wait  till  to-morrow  ! ' 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   SPEECH   IX  THE   BAXQUETIXG-HALL. 

What  will  to-morrow  be  ? 

Who  can  tell  ? 

The  '  to-morrow,'  for  which  Lady  Sea- 
forth  waited  to  execute  her  scheme  of  revenge, 
was  Godfrey's  birthday. 

The  day  dawned  brightly,  and  she  was 
roused  at  an  early  hour  by  the  ringing  of  the 
joy-bells,  and  the  boom  of  the  guns,  which 
had  never  been  fired  since  the  day  she  had 
arrived  at  Seaforth  a  bride. 

She  soon  discovered  that  the  day  was  not 
to  pass  unobserved. 
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A  tenant's  dinner  was  to  take  place  in 
the  banqueting-hall,  in  honour  of  the  occa- 
sion, and  both  Lord  Seaforth  and  his  nephew 
were  to  be  present  at  it. 

Godfrey  all  day  had  a  sense,  whenever  he 
was  in  his  aunt's  presence,  of  there  being 
thunder  in  the  air. 

There  was  something  in  her  manner  that 
made  him  feel  a  storm  was  impending ;  but 
his  mind  was  taken  up  with  many  matters, 
and  more  especially  with  thinking  over  the 
speech  he  was  to  make  to  the  farmers  ;  so  he 
did  not  trouble  himself  much  about  her. 

The  dinner  was  to  take  place  at  four- 
o'clock,  and  his  speech  was  to  follow  his 
uncle's  at  the  close  of  the  repast. 

In  the  passage  which  overlooked  from  a 
height  the  great  hall  where  the  tenants1 
dinner  was  to  take  place,  there  was  a  wide 
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slit  in  the  thick  wall,  which  formed  a  kind 
of  peep-hole,  from  which  all  that  was  going 
on  below  could  be  seen  and  heard. 

Originally  designed  for  purposes  of  safety 
in  troublous  times,  it  had  in  more  modern 
davs  been  used  for  overlooking  balls  or 
banquets  ;  and  the  guests  would  often  be 
conveyed  up  there  to  look  down  upon  the 
gay  and  festive  scene  below,  which  made 
such  a  pretty  coup  d'ceil.  At  this  niche  it 
was  settled  by  Joan  and  Godfrey  that  she 
was  to  establish  herself  at  the  hour  when  the 
speeches  were  to  begin,  and  here  she  would 
see  without  being  seen  and  hear  all  that  was 
said  below. 

She  was  to  put  her  little  white  handker- 
chief up  for  a  minute  as  a  signal,  so  that  he 
should  know  when  she  had  arrived. 

Matters   being   thus  arranged    between 
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them,  he  came  to  wish  her  good-bye  before 
descending  to  the  dinner,  and  told  her  he 
would  come  straight  to  the  picture-gallery 
from  the  banqueting-hall  to  meet  her  directly 
the  speeches  were  over  and  he  could  get 
away. 

'  You  will  see  from  the  niche,'  he  said,  as 
he  left  her,  '  when  I  leave  the  hall,  and  then 
we  shall  arrive  at  the  picture-gallery  at  the 
same  time.' 

At  four  o'clock  precisely  Godfrey  and 
his  uncle  entered  the  hall  and  took  their 
seats  at  the  head  of  the  table. 

The  dinner  was  long,  and  would  have 
been  tedious  had  Godfrey  not  been  interested 
by  the  novelty  of  the  proceedings. 

It  was  over  at  last ;  and  the  tables 
cleared. 

Lord  Seaforth  then  rose  and  said  a  few 
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words,  which  were  warmly  received  4  and 
then  Godfrey's  turn  came.  He  rose  directly, 
but  ere  he  opened  his  lips,  he  cast  one  up- 
ward glance  at  the  niche  far  above  him. 
Yes.  The  little  white  handkerchief  was 
visible ;  the  signal  was  there.  Little  Joan 
had  arrived. 

Secure  of  at  least  one  sympathetic  listener 
Godfrey  felt  more  confidence,  and  he  began. 

All  present  turned  towards  him  "with 
interest,  and  the  deepest  silence  reigned  in 
the  hall,  as  his  clear,  quiet  voice  made  itself 
heard. 

The  beauty  of  his  intonation,  the  force  of 
the  words  he  chose,  the  fervid  language  in 
which  he  clothed  the  thoughts  of  his  mind, 
fascinated  his  audience  at  once,  and,  as  he 
warmed  with  his  subject,  completely  carried 
them  away.     Everyone,  his  uncle  included, 
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was    taken    by   surprise,   and    all   listened 
eagerly. 

He  spoke  with  that  utter  freedom  from 
self-consciousness  which  is  such  a  charm. 

His  earnest  manner,  its  intensity  and  its 
quiet,  the  entire  absence  of  any  tricks  of 
delivery,  or  of  any  affectation  in  his  choice 
and  arrangement  of  words,  all  added  to  the 
effect  of  his  speech. 

The  speech  itself,  too,  was  of  that  kind 
which,  so  to  speak,  seems  only  to'scratch  the 
surface  of  the  speaker's  knowledge. 

He  seemed  to  have  so  much  beneath  it, 
to  hold  so  much  in  check  ;  never  in  any 
degree  to  exhaust  his  subject.  The  impres- 
sion he  left  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers  was 
more  how  much  he  could  say  than  how 
much  he  was  saying. 

His  was  the  eloquence  that  conies  from 
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the  heart's  fire  acting  on  a  cultured  mind, 
and  coloured  by  deep  feeling,  and  a  brilliant 
imagination. 

There  was  in  it  the  living  germ  of  oratory, 
and  it  brought  him  to  a  close  which,  all  un- 
realised by  himself,  was  a  peroration  of  a 
very  rare  kind. 

He  sat  down  when  he  had  finished  as 
quietly  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  to  him- 
self ;  as  if,  having  said  what  he  had  to  say, 
he  considered  that  that  was  all  that  was  ex- 
pected of  him  ;  and  not  as  if  he  thought  he 
had  done  anything  out  of  the  common  way. 

And  when  cheer  upon  cheer  rose,  and 
hands  were  eagerly  held  out  in  congratula- 
tion, a  flush  of  surprise  mounted  to  his  brow, 
succeeded  by  an  emotion  of  shyness  at  find- 
ing himself  suddenly  the  object  of  so  much 
attention  and  adulation. 
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For  one  and  all  were  delighted,  and 
•  Bravo !  Mr.  Seafortli ! '  '  Three  cheers  for 
Mr.  Seafortli  ! '  rang  from  lip  to  lip. 

His  dark  eyes  glowed  as  he  turned  from 
one  to  the  other,  as  he  met  the  grasp  of  his 
uncle's  hand,  and  saw  that  stern  face  working 
with  emotion. 

He  was  astonished  at  the  effect  his  words 
had  produced,  at  the  general  demonstration 
they  had  called  forth. 

It  seemed  to  him  he  had  gained  the 
applause  too  easily ;  as  if  what  he  had  done 
was  unworthy  of  so  much ;  for  he  knew  in 
himself  that  this  was  nothing  as  compared  to 
what  he  felt  he  might  do  ;  as  compared  with 
the  standard  at  which  he  aimed. 

It  seemed  hardly  right  that  words  which 
came  to  him  so  easily  as  the  expression  of 
his  thoughts  and  opinions  should  be  made 
so  much  of. 
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As  soon  as  he  could  escape,  he  left  the 
crowded  hall,  and  went  up  to  the  picture- 
gallery  to  keep  his  appointment  with  little 
Joan. 

She  was  already  there  when  he  entered, 
and  came  running  to  meet  him  with  glowing 
eyes,  and  cheeks  flushed  with  excitement. 

1  Oh,  Godfrey !  it  was  so  beautiful !  and 
it  made  me  feel  so  proud  and  happy ! ' 

'  And  did  you  hear  it  well  ? '  he  said, 
smiling  down  upon  her. 

1  Every  word,'  she  answered  ;  '  and  how 
they  did  all  cheer ! ' 

1  But  you  must  have  left/  said  Godfrey, 
1  before  it  was  all  over.  Why  did  you  do 
that?' 

1  Ah,  yes  ! '  said  the  child.  '  I  was  sc  dis- 
appointed, for  I  wanted  to  see  the  excitement, 
and  I  liked  feeling  all  the  cheering  was  for 
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your  sake  ;  but  just  as  it  was  getting  so  loud, 
and  all  the  hand-shaking  beginning,  who 
should  come  to  the  niche  but  mamma ! ' 

'  Lady  Seaforth ! '  exclaimed  Godfrey  in 
surprise. 

'  Yes,'  said  Joan,  '  so  of  course  I  came 
away  directly.  But  now  tell  me,  Godfrey/ 
she  went  on,  throwing  back  her  hair,  and 
gazing  eagerly  up  into  his  face,  '  tell  me  all 
about  it.' 

Just  at  this  moment  hasty  footsteps  were 
heard  approaching,  one  of  the  doors  was 
thrown  rather  violently  open,  and  Lady  Sea- 
forth and  her  sons  entered  the  picture- 
gallery. 
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CHAPTEE   XV. 


WHAT   FOLLOWED    IX   THE   PICTURE- GALLEEY. 


Lady  Seaforth's  face  was  flushed  and 
angry,  and  she  looked  like  one  possessed  of 
an  evil  spirit. 

In  truth  she  was.  For  she  had  been  a 
witness  of  all  little  Joan  had  been  so  sorry 
to  miss,  of  all  that  would  have  made  her 
t  so  proud  and  happy ; '  and  I  leave  the 
reader  to  imagine  what  kind  of  spirit  the 
sight  had  roused  within  her. 

Yes ;  she  had  seen  the  eager  hands  held 
out  to  congratulate  her  triumphant  adver- 
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sary ;  she  had  heard  the  shouts  which  had 
made  the  rafters  ring  with  his  hated  name. 
She  had  seen  him  in  the  very  position  she 
had  always  hoped  for  for  Colin  ;  and,  above 
all,  she  had  seen  her  husband's  eyes  glow- 
ing with  love  and  pride,  his  face  working 
with  the  tenderest  emotion. 

Both  as  a  mother  and  as  a  wife  her 
feelings  had  been  outraged. 

They  had  been  those  of  Haman  when 
he  heard  the  shouts  accorded  to  Mordecai : 
'  Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the  man  whom 
the  king  delighteth  to  honour ! ' 

Little  Joan  shrank  back  on  her  mother's 
entrance,  and  kept  close  to  Godfrey,  as  if 
for  protection. 

'I  told  you  so,  Colin,'  said  Lady  Sea- 
forth,  turning  with  a  sort  of  impatient 
triumph  to  her  eldest  son,  whose  pleasant 
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face  was  clouded,  and  who  looked  as  if  lie 

wished  himself  hundreds  of  miles  away. 
4  I  told  you  so,  and  you  would  not  be- 
lieve me.  Joan,'  she  continued,  suddenly 
turning  upon  the  child,  '  what  are  you 
doing  here  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  your 
being  in  the  picture-gallery  ?  Go  back  to 
the  schoolroom  directly.' 

Joan  obeyed  at  once,  and  walked  quietly 
away. 

She  merely  looked  upon  the  accident 
of  her  mother's  arrival  as  a  disagreeable 
interruption,  and  fully  intended  returning 
later  for  her  interview  with  Godfrey. 

But  Godfrey,  who,  as  we  know,  had  all 
day  long  had  an  uneasy  feeling  with  regard 
to  Lady  Seaforth,  felt  that  there  wras  more 
in  all  this  than  met  the  eye.  Something 
in  her  whole  air  and  manner  told  him  that 
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this  was  no  accidental  interruption,  but 
that  the  whole  scene  had  been  premeditated 
and  predetermined. 

He  felt  that  if  he  did  not  speak  at 
once,  the  fast  disappearing  little  figure  in 
the  distance  would  be  the  last  he  should 
see  of  little  Joan. 

'I  am  leaving  Seaforth  in  a  few  days 
for  many  months,'  he  said ;  c  may  I  not  go 
after  my  little  cousin  and  wish  her  good- 
bye?' 

Here  Colin  looked  up,  and  seemed  about 
to  speak,  but  changed  his  mind,  and  sud- 
denly left  the  picture-gallery. 

'  You  can  say  good-bye  now,'  said  Lady 
Seaforth,  coldly.     4  Joan  ! ' 

The  child  heard  the  call,  and  came 
back. 

'  Your  cousin  wishes  to   take   leave   of 
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you.  He  is  going  away  very  soon,  and  you 
will  not  see  him  again  before  he  goes  ;  for 
I  forbid  your  coming  into  the  picture-gallery 
any  more.' 

She  stood  utterly  unmoved  by  the  look 
of  despair  that  came  into  little  Joan's  face, 
by  the  quick  involuntary  clasping  of  her 
two  little  hands  together. 

The  child  looked  round  with  her  great 
dark  eyes  like  a  hunted  stag  which  is  try- 
ing to  escape  from  its  tormentors,  and  sees 
no  way  open. 

First  at  her  mother,  standing  stern  and 
relentless ;  then  at  Andrew,  whose  head  was 
turned  away ;  till  she  rested  them  on  God- 
frey, who  was  waiting  to  meet  them. 

And  then  their  expression  changed. 

Whether  Godfrey  had  at  first  had  any 
intention   of  resisting   the   decree   may   be 
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doubted,  but  at  any  rate  a  look  he  had 
intercepted  of  Lady  Seaforth's  directed  at 
her  daughter  had  caused  him  to  change  his 
mind. 

For  it  was  a  look  he  knew  well,  and 
he  knew  too  the  feelings  it  denoted.  It 
was  the  self-same  look  his  father  had  been 
wont  to  cast  at  him. 

Alarmed  for  Joan's  sake,  he  settled  in 
his  own  mind  that  resistance  would  be  a 
fatal  course  to  pursue,  and  that  her  greatest 
safety  lay  in  complete  submission. 

The  child  would  only  otherwise  suffer 
hereafter,  and  he  would  no  longer  be  at 
hand  to  help. 

So,  when  Joan's  imploring  eyes  sought 
his,  he  was  ready. 

She  read  in  them  what  he  would  have 
her  do. 
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Long  and  earnestly  she  gazed,  as  if 
learning  her  lesson,  as  if  gathering  every 
moment  strength,  and  .calm,  and  counsel, 
from  their  rapt  and  speaking  expression. 

And,  acting  under  their  guidance,  yield- 
ing herself  to  their  power,  she  came  nearer, 
and  held  out  both  her  little  hands. 

1  Good-bye,  Godfrey,'  she  whispered. 

He  bent  over  her  gravely,  almost 
solemnly,  holding  her  trembling  hands  in 
his.     '  God  bless  you,  little  Joan  ! ' 

They  stood  thus  for  a  moment,  he  look- 
ing down  tenderly  upon  her,  she  with  her 
eyes  still  fixed  upon  his  face.' 

'  You  can  go  now,'  said  Lady  Seaforth. 

Joan's  hands  dropped  listlessly  at  her 
side,  and  she  turned  away  ;  while  Godfrey 
stood  motionless,  watching  her. 

There  —  where    they    had    met  —  they 
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parted  ;  with  4  Godfrey,  Earl  of  Seaforth,' 
looking  down  upon  them,  and  the  groups 
of  smiling  children  around. 

Slowly  she  began  to  recede  down  the 
long  long  gallery  towards  the  door  at  the 
further  end. 

She  had  the  noble  spirit  of  a  martyi, 
this  young  child  ;  for  though  her  heart  was 
bleeding  within  her,  she  would  not  let  him 
see  what  it  cost  her  to  part  like  this.  She 
turned  round  as  she  went,  and  tried  to  re- 
assure him  by  a  faint  smile. 

God  help  her !  that  smile  was  sadder 
than  any  burst  of  tears  could  have  been. 

He  stands  erect  and  silent,  watching  the 
little  figure  disappear,  marking  with  yearn- 
ing love  and  pity  the  light  childish  step  that 
tries  so  hard  not  to  falter,  the  queenly  little 
head  which  strives  to  hold  itself  so  firm. 
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He  sees  the  sweet  little  face  turn  and 
turn  again  to  take  another  look  at  him,  till 
the  door  at  the  further  end  is  reached ;  and 
then  he  begins  to  move  too,  and  walks  with 
a  firm  step  back  to  the  door  by  which  he 
entered. 

He  pauses  on  the  threshold  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  strains  his  gaze  to  the  far  dis- 
tance. She  is  standing  still  now,  waiting, 
with  her  arms  wreathed  about  the  .oaken 
door,  which  she  holds  partly  open. 

Brave  she  stands,  and  smiling;  all  the 
courage  of  a  noble  and  unselfish  spirit  com- 
ing to  her  aid  in  this  the  supreme  moment 
of  her  young  existence. 

Is  she  not  bearing  up  for  his  sake,  and 
acting  at  his  unspoken  command  ? 

Bright  and  firm,  as  long  as  she  can  see 
him  ;  ready  to  sacrifice  herself  as  long  as 
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her  eyes  can  still  discern  the  form  she  loves 
so  clearly,  her  only  thought  to  spare  him  pain 
who  has  glorified  her  lonely  existence,  and 
showered  upon  her  the  love  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  which  she  stood  so  sorely  in  need. 
Bright  and  firm  !  Brave  and  smiling  !  .  .  . 
But,  as  the  old  oak  door  closed  upon 
him,  the  light  went  out  in  the  life  of  little 
Joan ! 


BOOK  V. 


CHAPTER  L 


GODFREY   AT   COLLEGE. 


Godfrey  remained  with  his  tutor  till  October, 
and  then  matriculated  at  Oxford. 

Many  who  are  reading  this  will  remember, 
and  those  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
knowing  can  imagine  what  that  hour  must 
be  to  a  young  man  when,  leaving  home  and 
school  behind  him,  he  comes  to  the  university. 
I  have  heard  the  sensations  of  the  first  few 
days  described,  by  a  man  verging  on  forty, 
as  some 'of  the  happiest  of  his  existence  ;  like 
nothing  that  goes  before,  nor  that  comes 
after. 
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Now  at  last  the  boy  is  a  man.  Now  at 
last,  drawing  up  his  own  arm-chair  to  his  own 
fireside,  he  feels  himself  a  householder,  a 
gentleman  at  large,  independent  and  free. 
This  in  the  case  of  any  ordinary  individual. 
But  when  it  is  the  case  of  a  youth  of  mind 
and  culture,  there  are  added  many  other 
feelings  to  enhance  the  charm  of  the  new 
position.  How  deeply  must  such  a  one  be 
stirred  by  the  associations  of  the  place  and 
their  power.  The  seat  of  learning  is  alive 
with  the  dead,  with  the  memory  of  al1.  those 
men  who  went  out  from  it  to  the  world 
beyond,  and  left  great  names  behind  them. 

The  possibility  of  being  even  as  they  is 
before  him,  since  what  man  hath  done  man 
may  do.  Everything  is  before  him  as  it  was 
before  them.  Life  and  its  possibilities,  success, 
fame,  and  distinction. 
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Such  feelings  were  all  in  turn  experienced 
by  our  hero  in  his  new  life. 

In  his  case  too  were  added  to  the  leisure, 
liberty,  and  sense  of  independence,  the  relief 
of  having  escaped  from  an  atmosphere  of 
dislike  and  suspicion,  and  the  strain  of  an 
uncongenial  companionship. 

Here  he  was  far  removed  from  all  de- 
pressing influences  and  surroundings,  from 
the  shadow  of  jealousy,  and  the  sense  of  being 
in  the  way. 

Here  he  found  free  scope  for  his  own 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  love  of  study. 

Here,  buried  in  his  books,  he  could  live  in 
the  past,  or  holding  converse  with  all  sorts  of 
men,  could  hear  opinions  discussed,  debated, 
and  looked  at  from  all  points  of  view.  He 
enjoyed  thoroughly  the  contact  with  culti- 
vated minds  and  intellects;  and  began  to 
N  2 
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realise  '  the  vastness  of  the  sea  of  knowledge/ 
and  the  c  diversity  of  all  shades  of  human 
opinion.' 

'  A  born  student,'  had  been  his  uncle's 
exclamation  soon  after  he  made  his  acquaint- 
ance. 

'  A  born  orator,  and  a  close  reasoner,'  the 
debating  societies  he  joined  soon  declared. 

Two  years  passed  away.  Godfrey  had 
spent  many  vacations  at  Seaforth  ;  but  all 
communication  between  him  and  little  Joan 
was  still  ruthlessly  cut  off.  In  all  that  time, 
he  had  never  been  more  than  ten  minutes 
with  her  alone ;  and  even  these  brief  meet- 
ings had  been  purely  accidental. 

All  resuming  of  their  former  state  of 
pleasant  intercourse  and  companionship  was 
out  of  the  question. 

Joan  was  too  closely  watched  to  make  it 
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possible.  Nurse  and  governess  were  alike 
under  Lady  Seaforth's  orders,  and  tools  in 
her  hands.  It  was  useless  to  try  and  break 
through  them,  worse  than  useless — cruel. 

Any  such  infringements  would  only  have 
brought  down  upon  the  head  of  little  Joan  a 
swift  retribution.  So  of  these  brief  meet- 
ings they  made  the  very  most,  and  lived  on 
the  hope  of  them  from  day  to  day. 

Faint  glimpses  they  gave  him  of  her 
dawning  mind,  and  filled  him  more  and  more 
with  admiration  of  her  noble  and  unselfish 
character. 

She  was  hardly  a  child  now  ;  her  natural 
thoughtfulness  was  deepened  by  the  solitary 
life  she  led,  and  both  in  thoughtfulness  and 
in  intelligence  she  was  far  beyond  her  years. 

Dawning  upon  him  faintly  was  a  dream 
of  days  to  come. 
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Softly  at  evening  it  came  floating  over 
him  that  a  time  might  come  when  lie  might 
take  her  happiness  into  his  own  safe  keeping, 
into  the  shelter  of  his  own  love  and  care ; 
shield  her  for  ever  from  all  pain  and  perse- 
cution, and  make  her  young  life  glad ! 

His  career  at  college  wras  thoroughly 
satisfactory  to  his  uncle.  A  great  career  was 
confidently  predicted  for  him.  Lord  Sea- 
forth's  heart  swelled  with  joy  and  pride  at 
the  thought. 

There  were  no  bounds  to  his  dreams,  or 
to  his  ambition  for  his  darling.  A  second 
William  Pitt ;  perhaps  Prime  Minister  at  an 
early  age.     Who  should  say  ? 

Godfrey  would  be  twenty-two  about  the 
time  the  next  general  election  was  expected ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  twenty-one  his  uncle 
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bought  him  a  house  in  London  near  West- 
minster, and  gave  him  an  allowance  of  two 
thousand  a  year.  His  own  private  intention 
was  to  come  up  to  London  and  live  a  good 
deal  with  him.  He  saw  himself  sitting,  in 
fancy,  in  the  peers'  gallery,  listening  to  God- 
frey's oratory,  and  hearing  whispers  of  his 
growing  fame. 

There  now  therefore  remained  about  a 
year  of  Godfrey's  university  life,  and  then  he 
was  to  stand  for  the  county,  and  by  entering 
the  House  of  Commons  plant  his  foot  on  the 
first  rung  of  the  ladder  of  fame  and  distinc- 
tion, which  his  proud  and  happy  uncle  felt 
sure  he  was  destined  to  climb. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  GATHERING  OF  THE  CLOUD. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  a  great 
and  mysterious  change  came  over  Godfrey. 

His  uncle,  watching  him  as  usual  as 
he  read,  observed  how  often  his  book 
dropped  upon  his  knee,  and  he  sat  gazing 
into  the  fire  in  disturbed  and  gloomy 
thought. 

It  was  not  study  or  meditation,  such  as 
he  had  been  wont  to  see  him  indulge  in. 
It  was  more  like  the  abstraction  of  some- 
one who  had  something  on  his  mind,  and 
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the  fit  of  moody  thought  would  often  end 
in  an  abrupt  return  to  his  book,  as  if  he 
were  forcing  himself  to  resume  it,  in  order 
to  banish  uneasy  thoughts  and  to  drive 
the  gloom    away. 

Often  he  sat  with  his  book  before  him, 
and  did  not  turn  over  the  leaves  for  half 
an  hour. 

Lord  Seaforth  noticed  all  this  with  ever- 
increasing  anxiety.  A  feeling  of  alarm,  and 
a  dread  of  impending  trouble,  took  pos- 
session of  him,  and  he  longed  to  ques- 
tion his  nephew,  and  to  beg  him  to  take 
him  into  his  confidence.  But  he  felt  it 
would  be  useless,  unless  Godfrey  chose  to 
do  so  of  his  own  accord. 

From  day  to  day  he  hoped  he  might 
speak,  and  give  him  some  clue  to  his  dis- 
turbed state  of  mind. 
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But  he  hoped  in  vain. 

Godfrey  remained  silent,  and  Lord 
Seaforth  saw  him  depart  at  the  end  of 
the  vacation  with  a  feeling  of  vague  un- 
easiness. 

All  this  time  the  husband  and  wife  were 
drifting  further  and  further  apart. 

Ever  since  she  fully  realised  that  he 
still  continued  to  resent  her  early  decep- 
tion, and  was  determined  to  punish  her 
for  it,  she  had  felt  her  boys'  cause  to  be 
hopeless. 

Ever  since  she  had  discovered  his 
early  history  she  had  felt  equally  hope- 
less about  her  own. 

She  at  once  realised  the  intensity  and 
the  tenacity  of  his  affections ;  and  the 
intensity  and  the  tenacity  of  his  resentment. 

She  was  frightened  at  the  nature  that 
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could  silently  bear  malice  so  long,  and  so 
consistently  carry  out  a  scheme  of  pre- 
meditated revenge.  A  reaction  took  place 
in  her  feelings  towards  him.  In  a  violent 
and  passionate  nature  like  hers,  love  and 
hate  lie  very  close  together.  And  the  one 
now  changed  places  with  the  other. 

She  began  to  hate  her  husband ;  to 
hate  his  stern  cold  face,  his  set,  formal 
speeches,  and  his  courtly  and  distant  man- 
ner. 

She  began  to  long  to  get  out  of  his 
silent  presence,  and  to  feel  how  much 
happier  she  should  be  in  London  with  her 
boys. 

For  they  never  came  to  Seaforth  now. 
Their  future  having  so  entirely  changed 
in  its  aspect,  made  it  necessary  for  them 
to  be  a  great  deal   in   London ;    and    also 
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her  way  of  punishing  her  husband  for  his 
treatment  of  them  was  to  keep  them  away 
from  him  altogether.  She  was  determined 
they  should  not  sleep  under  the  same  roof. 
Colin  was  now  in  the  Foreign  Office,  as  a 
first  step  in  a  diplomatic  career.  He  had 
come  of  age  some  time  ;  but  there  was  no 
prospect  of  his  ever  being  rich  enough  to 
live  at  his  little  place  in  Nairnshire,  of  which 
she  had  once  spoken  so  confidently  to 
Lord  Seaforth,  and  it  had  been  re-let  for 
another  term  of  years. 

Andrew  was  at  the  University.  In 
spite  of  his  mother's  wish  that  he  should, 
under  the  altered  circumstances,  abandon  the 
idea  of  going  into  the  Church,  he  had  been 
firm  to  his  original  intention. 

So  that  she  had  an  excuse  for  being  a 
great   deal  in  London  if  she  chose;   and 
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she  began  to  make  use  of  it,  more  espe- 
cially at  vacation  times,  when  Andrew  was 
in  want  of  a  home. 

The  punishment,  as  regarded  Lord  Sea- 
forth,  fell  quite  flat. 

He  did  not  appear  to  notice  the  ab- 
sence of  his  step-sons  from  Seaforth,  and 
never  made  any  inquiries  about  them. 

And  not  only  so,  but  he  seemed  cal- 
lous and  unobservant  as  regarded  his  wife's 
frequent  and  protracted  visits  from  home. 

He  made  no  objections  to  her  comings 
and  goings,  accepted  with  courtly  readi- 
ness her  somewhat  bitterly-expressed  rea- 
sons for  being  occupied  with  her  sons, 
and  answered  her  with  his  usual  set  and 
formal  sentences  :  '  Pray  do  as  you  please  ; 
pray  make  what  arrangements  you  like.' 

The  fact  was,  he  was  glad  to  be  quite 
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alone.      His    mind    was    full   of    troubled 
thoughts. 

For,  growing  ever  in  his  breast,  was 
that  uneasy  feeling  about  his  nephew,  and 
dark  fears  and  forebodings  were  stealing 
over  him. 

Was  his  confidence  misplaced  after 
all? 

Had  Godfrey  got  into  some  trouble  of 
which  he  dared  not  tell  him? 

He  awaited  his  return  for  the  next 
vacation  with  deep  anxiety,  though  not 
without  a  hope  that  he  should  find  the 
cloud  had  passed  away,  and  his  darling 
his  old  self  again. 

But  to  his  alarm  and  disappointment 
when  Godfrey  returned  he  was  just  the 
same.  If  anything,  he  was  worse  ;  more 
abstracted,  more  silent.     There  was  a  look 
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of  settled  despondency  on  his  face  that 
was  painful  to  see,  and  he  seemed  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  to  force  himself  to 
do  anything,  or  to  take  any  pleasure  in 
his  usual  pursuits. 

That  he  had  something  on  his  mind 
there  could  be  no  doubt. 

At  last  some  light  was  thrown  upon 
the  matter.  It  came  to  Lord  Seaforth's 
knowledge  that  Godfrey  was  overdrawn  at 
his  banker's  for  £1,500. 

He  at  once  sent  for  his  nephew,  and 
taxed  him  with  his  extravagance.  He  had 
been,  he  reminded  him,  in  receipt  of 
£2,000  a  year,  and  that  for  not  longer 
than  seven  or  eight  months,  and  he  was 
already  overdrawn  to  such  a  large  amount. 
What  had  he  done  with  the  money  ? 

Godfrey  was  evident]}7  not  only  unwil 
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ling,  but  determined  to  give  no  explana- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
spent ;  and  on  Lord  Seaforth's  pressing  the 
question,  he  answered,  with  an  impatience 
which  was  quite  foreign  to  him,  and  which 
sat  most  unnaturally  upon  him,  that  he 
found  his  allowance  wholly  inadequate  to 
meet  his  expenses.  It  was  the  very  ex- 
pression his  father  had  used  years  and  years 
ago,  and  a  cold  feeling  of  dread  struck 
upon  Lord  Seaforth's  heart  as  the  words 
fell  upon  his  ear.  Was  history  going  to 
be  repeated  after  all? 

There  flashed  across  his  mind  the  pro- 
verb, '  What  is  bred  in  the  bone  will  come 
out  in  the  flesh.' 

But  he  was  determined  not  to  be 
hard. 

He   merely  pointed  out  to  his  nephew 
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that  he  could  not  be  speaking  the  truth 
when  he  made  such  an  assertion ;  and 
urged  him  to  own  he  had  got  into  some 
trouble,  and  been  obliged  to  spend  that 
large  sum  in  consequence. 

But  Godfrey  would  make  no  such  ad- 
mission. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Lord  Seaforth,  in 
a  most  tender  appeal  to  his  feelings,  prayed 
him  to  confide  in  him.  Godfrey  only  re- 
peated what  lie  had  at  first  said,  that  the 
allowance  was  wholly  inadequate. 

Lord  Seaforth  was  terribly  upset,  but 
he  would  not  be  harsh.  He  said,  after  a 
few  moments'  thought,  that  he  would  make 
it  £2,500  if  Godfrey  would  promise,  on 
his  word  of  honour,  to  live  within  that 
sum ;  but  even  this  Godfrey  would  not 
do. 
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Lord  Seaforth  now  grew  suspicious,  and 
changed  his  tone. 

'I  do  not  want  to  be  hard  on  you, 
Godfrey,'  he  said,  '  but  there  is  something 
here  which  I  must  not  treat  with  leniency. 
I  should  not  be  doing  my  duty  by  you  if 
I  did.  Many  fathers  would,  in  my  case, 
at  once  deprive  their  sons  of  their  allow- 
ance, and  trust  them  no  more.  But  I 
believe  in  you,  as  you  know,  and  trust  you 
most  thoroughly.  So  I  overlook  what  has 
passed,  and  without  asking  you  any  ques- 
tions, trust  you  for  the  future.  Only,  re- 
member, it  must  not  happen  again.  You 
are  on  trial  now.' 

Godfrey  thanked  him  coldly,  but  did 
not  seem  the  least  relieved,  nor  touched  by 
his   forbearance   and    generosity.      He   left 
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his   uncle's   presence  with   the  same  heavy 
step  and  clouded  brow. 

Perhaps  the  bitterest  part  to  Lord  Sea- 
forth  in  all  the  bitterness  of  that  interview 
was  that  the  appeal  to  his  nephew's  feel- 
ings had  been  without  the  slightest  effect, 
and  that  he  had  realised  more  than  ever 
that  Godfrey  had  not  a  spark  of  affection 
for  him  in  his  breast. 

He  loved  the  boy  so  dearly,  and,  alas ! 
he  loved  him  not. 

He  could  have  taken  him  in  his  arms, 
and  wept  over  him  like  David  of  old, 
with  the  old  passionate  cry,  '  Oh,  my  son ! 
my  son !  Would  God  I  might  suffer  for 
thee ! ' 

And  in  return,  there  was  in  Godfrey's 
demeanour    not   only  an  entire  absence  of 
o  2 
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affection,  but  throughout  the  conversation 
there  had  been  a  kind  of  impatient  shrink- 
ing from  his  uncle's  demonstration  of  feeling 
and  affection  towards  him,  even  a  sort 
of  unexpressed  antagonism. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE     CLOUD    BURSTS. 


Axotiier  six  months  passed  away,  but  there 
was  no  change  in  Godfrey. 

In  spite  of  the  increased  allowance  he 
was  more  and  more  heavily  overdrawn,  and 
on  the  subject  of  the  disposal  of  these  large 
sums  he  remained  obstinately  silent.  Lord 
Seaforth  waited  till  his  University  career 
was  over  before  he  took  the  matter  tho- 
roughly in  hand.  But  as  soon  as  Godfrey 
returned  to  Seaforth  for  good  he  was  deter- 
mined, if  he  could  not  extract  a  confession 
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from  him,  that  he  would  deprive  him  of  his 
allowance  altogether,  and  deal  with  him 
with  the  utmost  severity. 

He  summoned  him  to  his  presence  the 
day  after  his  arrival,  and  entered  again 
upon  the  subject.  He  began  by  urging  God- 
frey to  confide  in  him,  and  not  c  to  drive  him 
to  extremities  from  which  he  shrank  quite 
as  much  as  his  nephew  himself  could  do.' 

But  Godfrey  answered  that  it  was  quite 
impossible. 

Struck  with  a  sudden  idea,  Lord  Seaforth 
suddenly  turned  upon  him  and  said,  '  You 
are  supplying  your  father.' 

It  was  a  wild  hope,  and  his  disappoint- 
ment was  great  when  the  young  man  replied 
with  a  decision  which  there  was  no  mis- 
taking, J I  have  never  sent  my  father  a  five- 
pound  note,  and  I  never  will.' 
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4  Godfrey,'  implored  Lord  Seaforth, 
4  make  a  free  confession.  You  have  been 
gambling,  racing ;  but  only  confess,  only 
take  me  into  your  confidence,  and  I  freely 
forgive  you.  I  will  overlook  all  and  every- 
thing.    Speak,  I  implore  you  ! ' 

Godfrey  remained  silent. 

1  Then  ! '  said  Lord  Seaforth,  ;  listen  to 
me.  You  have  been  taken  from  poverty 
and  expatriation,  and  raised  to  a  position  all 
might  envy.  /  have  done  this  for  you,  but 
I  solemnly  declare  that  if  you  persist  in  this 
course  I  will  deprive  you  of  all  the  advan- 
tages I  am  ready  to  shower  upon  you.  Xo 
spendthrift  shall  be  taken  by  the  hand  by 
me.  And  remember  you  can  do  nothing 
without  my  help.  Eemember  too  that,  old 
as  I  look,  I  am  only  forty-nine.  You  may 
be  kept  out  of  your  inheritance  till  you  are 
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an  elderly  man.     And   in  the  meantime  I 
will  do  nothing  for  you — nothing  ! ' 

Godfrey  received  all  this  in  the  same 
apathetic  manner. 

He  would  make  no  promises,  pledge 
himself  to  nothing. 

6  But  don't  you  care  for  yourself  ?  '  burst 
out  his  uncle.  '  Have  you  no  family  pride, 
no  pride  in  possession,  no  feeling  for  this 
princely  estate,  nor  for  the  grand  old  name 
that  has  been  handed  down  to  you  through 
countless  generations  ? ' 

'  None,'  answered  Godfrey  ;  '  why  should 
I?  I  was  born  and  bred  abroad.  I  and 
my  sisters  are  foreigners ;  you  made  us  so ; 
it  was  not  our  doing.  But  the  fact  remains. 
I  care  nothing  for  name  or  property.  They 
are  nothing  to  me.' 

It  was  a  fearful  thrust,  and  it  cut  Lord 
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Seaforth  to  the  heart.  If  he  had  been  harsh 
to  his  brother  in  those  old  days  to  which 
that  brother's  son  was  now  alluding,  he  was 
heavily  punished.  At  that  moment  Godfrey 
Seaforth  the  outlaw  was  amply  avenged. 

1  Uncle  Harold  ! '  exclaimed  Godfrey 
suddenly,  '  let  us  agree,  you  and  I,  to  cut  off 
this  entail.  Disinherit  me  altogether,  and 
leave  everything  to  your  own  legal  heir.' 

'  My  legal  heir ! '  exclaimed  Lord  Sea- 
forth. 

1  Yes,'  said  Godfrey,  eagerly,  '  your 
daughter !  Only  in  her  hands  can  it  be 
safe,  I  do  assure  you.' 

Lord  Seaforth  rose  from  his  chair  in  the 
surprise  of  the  moment,  and  then  sitting 
down  again,  he  said  scornfully,  *  I  see  what 
you  mean.  You  want  the  money  now.  You 
want   to   bribe   me   to   give   you   a   larger 
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income  to  make  ducks-and-drakes  with,  by 

consenting  to  cut  off  the  entail.  True 
gambler  that  you  are,  imbued  so  truly  with 
a  gambler's  spirit,  you  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
the  future  for  the  sake  of  the  present,  and 
to  barter  your  inheritance  for  a  mess  of 
pottage  ! ' 

6  Not  so,'  answered  Godfrey  ;  '  you  mis- 
take me.  I  neither  ask  nor  will  I  accept  one 
shilling  from  you.  I  resign  my  pretensions 
unconditionally.  All  I  ask  is  that  you  will 
leave  everything  to  your  daughter,  and  let 
me  go  my  own  way.' 

Lord  Seaforth  gazed  at  him  in  bewilder- 
ment. 

'You  do  not  care  for  your  family  or 
your  inheritance,'  he  said  bitterly ;  '  but 
what  has  become  of  the  ambition  of  which 
I  believed  you  to  be  so  full  ?     Richly  en- 
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dowed  as  you  are,  are  all  your  talents,  all 
your  abilities  to  come  to  nothing?  Your 
powers  of  oratory,  and  all  your  many  gifts? 
Are  you  going  to  shut  yourself  out  from  a 
career  of  brilliancy  and  usefulness  ?  from 
that  political  life  the  thoughts  of  which  you 
held  so  dear?  You  can  do  nothing  without 
money,  nor  can  you  stand  without  my  influ- 
ence. Xor  will  any  constituency  take  a 
representative  with  a  brand  on  his  name. 
And  I  will  denounce  you  at  any  hustings.  I 
will  hold  you  up  as  a  gambler  and  a  villain  ; 
I  swear  I  will  do  it,  though  my  heart  should 
break  as  I  said  the  words.' 

He  had  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head 
now.  At  the  thought  of  the  crumbling 
away  of  that  bright  dream  of  distinction 
and  success  the  young  man  writhed  in  his 
chair.     But  he  made  no  answer. 
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Lord  Seaforth  now  dropped  the  upbraid- 
ing, even  threatening  tone  he  had  adopted, 
and  made  a  last  mournful  and  passionate 
appeal  to  his  nephew's  feelings. 

'  Must  I,'  he  concluded,  in  faltering  ac- 
cents, '  must  I  give  up  all  hope  of  your 
confession  ? ' 

6  All,'  answered  Godfrey. 

'  Very  well,'  said  his  uncle,  in  a  voice 
choked  with  emotion,  '  I  can  make  no  im- 
pression. To  honour,  duty,  gratitude,  and 
affection  you  are  deaf  and  blind  ;  but  one 
thing  remains.'     His  voice  faltered  more : — 

'  You  love  your  mother.  That  I  know, 
and  where  /  fail  she  may  succeed.  I  shall 
send  for  her.' 

'  Oh,  no  ! '  cried  Godfrey,  springing  to  his 
feet  with  a  cry.  '  Spare  her !  spare  her ! 
Uncle  Harold,  you  do  not  know  what  you 
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are  doing.  Spare  her  the  terrible  sorrow, 
the  unutterable  shame.  Oh,  spare  her! 
spare  her ! ' 

Both  were  powerfully  agitated.  But 
Lord  Seaforth  saw  the  advantage  he  had 
gained,  and  would  not  budge  an  inch  from 
his  position. 

c  My  mind  is  made  up,'  he  said  firmly  ; 
'  nothing  that  you  can  say  will  turn  me  from 
my  determination.' 


CHAPTEE  IV. 


AT   LENGTH   WE   MEET   AGAIN,    LOVE. 


And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  a  few  days  after 
this  interview,  in  the  room  where,  four  years 
before,  Lord  Seaforth  had  sat  waiting  for 
Godfrey,  he  now  sits  waiting  for  Hester. 

The  carriage  has  gone  to  fetch  her  at 
the  station,  and  he  is  expecting  her  every 
moment.  It  is  early  morning,  for  she  is 
coming  by  the  night  train.  She  can  only  be 
spared  from  home  for  two  days,  and  must 
return  to  Monaco  with  all  possible  speed. 

He  has  not  seen  her  for  four-and-twenty 
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years,  and  those  years  Lave  of  course 
wrought  a  chancre  in  his  feelings  towards  her. 

She  is  not  so  much  to  him  now  the  idol 
of  his  youth,  as  the  mother  of  the  idol  of  his 
later  years  ;  and  the  thought  of  her  coming 
does  not  so  much  rouse  in  him  the  memory 
of  past  joys  and  sorrows  concerning  himself, 
as  hope  that  she  may  be  able  to  throw  some 
light  on  his  present  troubles  and  perplexi- 
ties. 

And  yet  he  trembles  when  the  door 
opens  and  the  love  of  his  life  stands  before 
him.  The  rush  of  old  memories  would 
come  over  him  all  the  same,  as  his  eyes  rest 
once  more  on  the  beautiful  face  which  has 
haunted  the  chambers  of  his  soul  for  so 
long. 

It  almost  seems  to  him  as  if  she  must  be 
transported  back  to  the  old  days  too  ;  that 
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she  will  let  the  years  roll  back,  and  will 
speak  of  that  time  again. 

But  there  is  no  answering  memory  in 
her  look. 

All  the  mother  is  in  those  lovely  eyes  of 
hers  as,  after  the  first  hasty  glance  at  Lord 
Seaforth,  they  look  beyond  him  and  all 
round  the  room,  as  though  searching  for 
something  on  which  they  had  long  been 
yearning  to  dwell. 

That  other  connexion  of  her  life  with  his 
is  so  far  away  in  the  past,  it  forms  so  com- 
pletely a  part  of  her  early  girlhood,  that  it 
is  to  her  only  like  a  tale  she  had  once  read 
and  well-nigh  forgotten. 

And  Lord  Seaforth  felt  that  it  was  so. 
If  there  was  any  disappointment  in  his  heart, 
he  concealed  it  successfully  ;  and  his  manner 
was  a  mixture  of  gentleness  and  deep  respect 
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as  lie  advanced  to  meet  her,  and  then  led  her 
to  a  seat  by  the  fire. 

He  thanked  her  earnestly  for  coming, 
and  for  coming  so  promptly  ;  and  then  asked 
her  if  she  would  not  like  some  rest  and  some 
refreshment  before  they  entered  on  the  pain- 
ful business  which  had  brought  them  toge- 
ther. But  Hester  would  have  nothing.  She 
could  think  of  nothing  but  her  boy  ;  and 
she  begged  him  at  once  to  tell  her  the  story 
from  beginning  to  end.  '  For  I  know  so 
little,'  she  said  sadly,  c  so  little ! ' 

'  But,  Lord  Seaforth,'  she  added  quickly, 
drawing  herself  up  proudly,  '  I  am  full  of 
hope  and  confidence.  I  trust  my  son  so 
fully.     My  faith  in  him  is  so  complete.' 

Lord  Seaforth,  pained  that  she  should  for 
a  moment  think  it  necessary  to  defend  one 
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lie  loved  so  deeply,  prefaced  his  narrative  by 
an  earnest  and  pathetic  entreaty  that  she 
would  not  think  he  had  been  harsh  to  her 
boy ;  and  as  he  did  so,  his  love  for  Godfrey 
showed  itself  so  plainly,  that  the  mother's 
heart  was  won  at  once. 

'I  have  no  son  of  my  own,  as  you 
know,'  he  said  in  a  faltering  voice,  '  but 
before  God,  I  assure  you  that  I  do  not 
believe  a  son  of  my  own  could  be  dearer  to 
me  than  your  boy.' 

Hester  could  hardly  restrain  her  tears  of 
Gratitude  at  the  thought  that  her  boy  was  so 
loved  and  appreciated.  'God  bless  you, 
Harold,'  she  exclaimed  ;  '  God  bless  you  for 
words  like  these.' 

The  relief  it  was  to  speak  out,  and  talk  of 
him  to  another  who  loved  him  so. 

Their  individual  lives  and  histories  were 
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merged   at   last!  merged  in  one   object  of 
mutual  love  and  adoration. 

He  then  gave  the  whole  account  of  the 
affair  from  the  beginning  as  the  reader  knows 
it,  and  detailed  all  the  different  conversations 
he  had  had  with  his  nephew.  When  he 
had  finished  Hester  rose  from  her  seat. 

'  Xow  take  me  to  him,'  she  said.  '  I  feel 
that  if  I  may  only  speak  to  him  face  to  face, 
all  will  yet  be  well.' 

Lord  Seaforth  led  the  way,  and  she  fol- 
lowed him  with  a  beating  heart. 

1  Tell  me,  Harold,'  she  said  as  they  went 
along,  '  is  he  tall  ?  Is  he  handsome  as  when 
I  sent  him  to  you  ?  ' 

4  He  is  beautiful  as  the  day,'  he  answered 
in  a  trembling  voice,  '  and  taller  than  I  am 
myself.' 

As  they  turned  down  the  passage  that 
P  2 
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led  to  Godfrey's  rooms,  and  stood  outside  his 
door,  her  step  suddenly  faltered.  A  great 
fear  came  into  her  heart  at  the  thought  of 
the  coming  interview.  It  was  a  man  past 
twenty-one  she  was  now  going  to  see,  and 
not  the  boy  of  seventeen  with  whom  she  had 
parted. 

1  Nearly  four  years/  she  said  to  herself. 
'  Will  he  be  quite  what  I  remember  ?  Is  he 
not  almost  a  stranger  to  me  ?  How  will  he 
meet  me  under  these  new  and  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances ? ' 

She  must  have  him  to  herself.  No  other 
human  eye  must  see  the  meeting  between 
them. 

'  Leave  us,  Harold,'  she  said  beseechingly, 
turning  to  Lord  Seaforth  ;  '  leave  me  and  my 
boy  together.     I  must  meet  him  alone.' 

Lord  Seaforth  opened  the  door  with  a 
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trembling  hand,  and  remained  as  she  desired 
in  the  passage. 

'  Godfrey,  my  darling  ! '  he  hears  her  cry 
as  she  enters.  c  My  precious  boy,  come  to 
me.' 

He  hears  no  answer,  no  sound ;  and  in 
an  agitated  voice,  he  calls  out  to  her  to  go 
through  the  study  into  the  bed-room  beyond, 
for  that  perhaps  he  is  not  yet  dressed.  And 
unable  to  bear  the  suspense,  he  follows  her, 
and  they  stand  together  in  the  doorway,  as 
in  a  dream. 

A  dead  silence  follows  ;  broken  by  a  low 
cry  of  pain. 

For  the  rooms  are  both  empty  ;  the  bed 
is  unslept  on ;  and  it  is  clear  that  Godfrey 
has  fled ! 
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CHAPTEE  V. 


HUSBAND   AND   WIFE. 


Lady  Seafortii  Lad  been  spending  some 
weeks  with  her  sons  in  London,  but  as  thev 
had  now  both  gone  on  a  visit  to  Lady 
Margaret  Cartwright,  she  prepared  to  go 
back  to  Seaforth.  She  had  not  heard  any- 
thing from  home  for  a  long  period,  and  she 
felt  it  was  time  to  return. 

She  wrote  to  her  husband  to  announce 
her  advent ;  and  she  arrived  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  after  that  on  which  the  events 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter  had  occurred. 
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She  was  greeted  with  the  astounding 
news  that  Lord  Seaforth  was  away  from 
home,  and,  on  advancing  into  the  hall,  she 
saw  her  own  letter  to  him  lying  unopened 
upon  the  table. 

This  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  which 
Lady  Seaforth  could  not  stand. 

She  could  not  bear  that  the  servants 
should  see  how  completely  her  husband  kept 
her  in  ignorance  of  his  movements,  and  how 
little  communication  there  was  by  letter 
between  them. 

She  would  gladly  have  asked  nothing 
more  and  pretended  she  knew  all  about  it ; 
but  bewilderment  and  curiosity  impelled  her 
to  put  a  few  questions. 

The  answers  nearly  took  her  breath  away. 

Lord  Seaforth  had  left  very  early  that 
morning,  and  had  gone  to  Folkestone  with 
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Mrs.  Seaforth,  who  was  to  cross  that  night. 
Mrs.  Seaforth  had  been  staying  at  the  house 
since  the  morning  before.  She  had  arrived 
from  abroad  on  Tuesday,  and  was  obliged 
to  return  immediately. 

A  few  more  short  sharp  questions  from 
Lady  Seaforth  and  she  was  in  possession  of 
the  news  with  which  the  butler  was  burst- 
ing ;  with  which  the  whole  place  was  ring- 
ing. Mr.  Seaforth  had  got  into  trouble  and 
had  gone  no  one  knew  where.  He  had  taken 
flight  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  no  clue 
to  his  whereabouts  could  be  discovered. 

'  His  lordship,'  added  the  butler,  feel- 
ingly, '  was  terribly  cut  up.  He  seemed 
quite  knocked  over,  and  as  to  Mr.  Seaforth's 
mother,  she  had  looked  more  dead  than  alive 
when  she  left.' 

Lady  Seaforth  felt  quite  stunned  with  all 
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these  startling  pieces  of  information.  Godfrey 
disgraced  and  flown  ! 

That  was  the  first  feeling,  and  a  feeling 
of  wild  exultation  it  was.  But  above  the 
triumph  of  the  fall  of  her  enemy  was  a  burn- 
ing resentment  against  her  husband  for  the 
way  in  which  he  had  treated  her,  and  the 
humiliating  state  of  ignorance  in  which  he 
had  kept  her.  He  must  have  known  for 
some  time  past  that  something  was  impend- 
ing ;  it  could  not  have  been  a  new  or  sudden 
thing  to  him,  since  he  had  had  time  to 
summon  his  sister-in-law  to  his  help. 

And  he  had  never  told  her  a  word !  Never 
written  her  a  line  !  Had  kept  her  completely 
in  the  dark ! 

Hastily  escaping  from  the  inquisitive  eye 
of  the  butler  and  men-servants,  she  made 
her  way  to  her  own  boudoir,  breathless  with 
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the  rush  of  wild  anger  and  rebellion  which 
swept  over  her. 

She  could  not  sit  still.  She  walked  up 
and  down  the  room  panting.  She  persuaded 
herself  she  had  seen  the  servants  laughing 
and  exchanging  meaning  glances  with  each 
other.     It  maddened  her. 

She  sat  down  positively  trembling  with 
rage,  fiercely  biting  her  lips  almost  through, 
while  passionate  and  incoherent  exclamations 
every  now  and  then  escaped  from  her. 

At  length  a  rattle  of  wheels  in  the  court- 
yard below  announced  the  return  of  her 
husband,  and,  looking  out,  she  saw  him 
getting  out  of  the  carriage. 

At  the  sight  of  him  her  passion  broke  out 
with  renewed  strength.  She  would  have  it 
out  with  him  at  once.  He  should  hear  the 
truth  at  last !     Many,  many  years  she  had 
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restrained  herself,  and  kept  it  all  down,  but 
he  should  hear  it  now. 

If  it  came  to  a  quarrel  and  a  breach 
between  them,  what  then  ? 

Could  anything  be  worse  than  the  present 
state  of  affairs  ? 

She  was  determined  to  return  to  London 
that  very  night.  Nothing  will  make  her 
stay  !     But  he  shall  hear  the  truth  first ! 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  desired  that  the 
carriage  should  remain  at  the  door  till  further 
orders. 

Then  she  went  across  the  hall,  up  the 
corridor  that  led  to  the  library,  and  knocked 
imperiously  and  impatiently  at  the  door. 

Lord  Seaforth  entered  the  house  weary 
and  heart-broken,  despairing,  and  sore  and 
sick  in  spirit. 
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There  was  no  doubt  about  Godfrey's  guilt 
now.  He  would  not  meet  his  mother,  all 
views  of  the  subject  met  and  ended  in  that. 
There  was  the  proof  of  his  guilt.  All  hope 
was  over.  There  remained  nothing  now  but 
to  harden  his  heart,  and  cast  him  off  for  ever, 
and  it  should  be  done.  But  he  did  not  look 
much  like  a  Nemesis  as  he  sat  there,  cower- 
ing over  the  fire,  holding  his  shaking  hands 
to  the  blaze,  his  lips  quivering,  and  the  proud 
tears  rising  to  his  sunken  and  weary  eyes.  It 
is  the  bitterest  moment  of  his  life  ;  more 
bitter  even  than  when  the  love  of  his  life  had 
fled  with  his  vagabond  brother. 

Hester  had  been  the  idol  of  months,  but 
Godfrey  was  the  idol  of  years. 

Oh  !  how  lonely  and  how  crushed  he 
felt. 

Ah !  Lady  Seaforth,  this  would  have  been 
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your  moment.  Your  rival  gone,  and  lowered 
in  his  eyes  ;  cast  off  for  ever  ;  his  heart  aching 
and  sad.  Could  you  have  stolen  in  now 
gently,  just  as  his  heart  is  so  sore,  and  craved 
his  pardon  for  that  old  deception,  and  begged 
him  to  condone  it  as  an  offence  of  youth 
begged  him  to  gauge  your  love  for  your 
boys  by  his  own  love  for  his  nephew,  and  to 
look  upon  you  as  one  who  had  erred  for  the 
sake  of  her  children,  you  might  have  won 
him  still ! 

But,  instead !  there  bursts  into  his  pre- 
sence a  woman  mad  with  fury,  a  woman  who 
stands  over  him  and  glories  in  his  grief;  who 
taunts  him  with  the  way  he  has  been  taken 
in,  and  tells  him  she  always  knew  his  nephew 
was  bad  and  worthless,  and  had  said  so  from 
the  very  first ;  who  triumphs  over  his  misery, 
and  then  heaps  upon  him  the  bitterest  re- 
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proaches  ;  who  reviews  all  her  married  life, 
and  recapitulates  every  grievance  and  every 
injury  which  she  says  she  has  had  to  suffer 
at  his  hands ;  who  accuses  him  of  every  sort 
of  cruelty  and  neglect ;  who  tells  him  she 
will  remain  with  him  no  longer  to  be  treated 
in  such  a  way  as  this,  to  be  shut  out  alike 
from  his  joys  and  his  sorrows,  to  be  humili- 
ated before  the  whole  household,  and  kept  in 
such  ignorance  of  his  affairs,  that  every 
servant  in  the  house  is  better  informed  than 
she  ;  who  lets  loose,  in  short,  all  the  pent-up 
torrent  of  years,  and,  regardless  alike  of  his 
feelings  or  his  displeasure,  allows  that  torrent 
to  have  its  full  vent,  and  to  burst  as  it  will 
the  bounds  of  truth,  respect,  and  decorum. 
Self-control  is  no  more  ;  habitual  awe  and 
fear  have  fled.  Alike  violent  and  intemperate 
in  speech,  manner,  and  tone,  she  gives  way 
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freely  to  lier  feelings  and  her  temper,  and — 
is  degraded  in  his  eyes  for  ever ! 

Exhausted  at  last  by  her  own  passion, 
she  comes  to  an  end  of  her  vocabulary  of 
vituperation ;  and  she  rushes  out  of  his  pre- 
sence, dashing  the  hot  tears  of  fury  from  her 
eyes,  as  she  goes  away  and  away  through  the 
passages,  across  the  hall,  to  the  entrance  where 
the  carriage  is  still  standing  at  the  door. 

The  presence  of  the  men-servants  restore 
to  her  for  a  moment  some  sense  of  what  is 
due  to  appearances,  and  she  enters  the 
carriage  with  something-  of  dignity,  and  con- 
trols  her  voice  to  give  the  necessary  orders 
before  she  drives  out  into  the  cold  foggy 
night. 

Then  she  throws  herself  back  among  the 
cushions,  and  the  carriage  rattles  out  of  the 
courtyard. 
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"  But,  as  she  drove  rapidly  away  in  the 
darkness,  she  sat  up  suddenly,  and  let  down 
the  window  to  take  one  last  look  at  the  home 
she  felt  she  was  leaving  for  ever. 

The  stately  old  house  looked  grim  and 
phantom-like  in  the  fog  which  was  beginning 
to  encircle  it.  No  lights  gleamed  from  the 
windows.  The  state  rooms  were  closed,  the 
guests'  rooms  untenanted,  her  boys'  rooms 
dark  and  empty. 

She  gazed  at  it  with  a  beating  heart, 
hastily  reviewing  her  life  in  it,  with  all  its 
hopes,  dreams,  mortifications,  and  disappoint- 
ments. 

The  contrast  between  this  day  and  those 
early  ones,  when  she  had  been  so  gay  and 
happy,  so  pleased  with  her  new  position,  and 
so  secure  of  her  boys'  prosperous  future, 
forced  itself  upon  her. 
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The  contrast  too  between  the  gaunt. 
deserted  look  of  the  mansion  now,  and  its 
aspect  in  those  days,  when  it  was  made  so 
bright  for  feasting  and  hospitality.  Where 
once  each  window  had  been  a  blaze  of  light, 
now  all  was  darkness. 

One  more  hasty  glance  before  she  dis- 
appears in  the  fog,  never  to  return. 

Something  causes  her  to  throw  herself 
hastily  back  in  the  carriage,  and  a  sudden 
sharp  pang  of  bitter  remorse  strikes  through 
her  heart,  penetrating  even  the  hard  cold 
wall  with  which  that  heart  was  encircled,  and 
melting  for  a  moment  the  ice  of  her  proud 
rebellion  and  resentment  against  her  life,  her 
fate,  and  her  husband. 

Her  eye  had  fallen  for  a  moment  on  a 
tiny  glimmer,  shining  faint  and  small  in  the 
darkness. 
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Far  away  in  one  of  the  upper  storeys  of 
the  house,  a  little  light  in  the  schoolroom 
window  had  spoken  to  her  pathetically  of 
her  neglected  and  deserted  child ! 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

4  NOT   WASTED.' 

Short  work  did  Lord  Seaforth  make  of  his 
wife's  concerns ;  short  wTork  indeed. 

The  very  thought  of  her  for  days  and 
days  after  that  scene  in  the  library  was 
enough  to  make  his  lip  curl  wTith  the  most 
ineffable  contempt  and  disdain. 

She  shall  never  return  to  Seaforth.  She 
shall  be  banished  evermore. 

There  shall  be  no  formal  separation,  no 

publicity   of  any   kind.      It   shall   just  be 

settled  that  for  the  future  she  shall  make  her 

home  in  London. 

Q  2 
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Did  she  not  herself  propose  it  ?  So  far 
as  he  could  follow  the  course  of  the  intem- 
perate language  used  on  that  occasion,  he  had 
gathered  that  that  was  her  meaning. 

Thus,  then,  for  the  future  it  shall  be. 

So  that  matter  was  promptly  and  finally- 
settled,  and  then  he  turned  his  back  upon 
that  part  of  his  life,  and  entered  on  a  new 
stage  of  his  existence. 

Yes,  he  has  cast  off  all  the  past — wife, 
step-sons,  nephew ;  all  the  associations  of  the 
last  sixteen  years,  and  a  new  future  is  open- 
ing out  before  him.  A  new  programme  is 
shaping  itself  in  his  mind. 

What  can  this  new  programme  be  ? 

He  is  going,  as  Godfrey  himself  had  sug- 
gested, to  cut  off  the  entail,  and  to  settle 
everything  on  his  daughter.  She  will  then 
be  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses  in  England  ; 
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and  her  second  son  shall  inherit  the  property 
and  take  the  family  name. 

He  has  even  got  a  son-in-law  in  his  eye ; 
the  eldest  son  of  his  neighbour  and  acquaint- 
ance Lord  Ainsbro',  whose  estates  join  his 
own. 

But  for  all  this  he  must  wait.  These 
plans  cannot  be  carried  out  yet.  He  must 
wait  till  Godfrey  is  five-and- twenty,  by 
which  time  Joan  will  be  past  eighteen. 

His  life  will  now  be  waiting,  waiting — 
and  then !  this  new  future  and  this  fresh 
programme  of  life. 

So,  still  unsubdued,  from  the  ashes  of 
another  past,  his  will,  phoenix-like,  springs 
with  a  new  force. 

Again,  no  thought  of  submission,  no 
bowing  to  the  hand  of  God. 

As  determined  as  ever  to  carve  out  his 
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own  life  ;  to  make  it  what  he  deems  it 
should  be.  The  tide  of  time  has  taught  him 
no  lessons ;  he  has  learnt  nothing  from  its 
flow.  The  waves  of  life  have  but  borne 
him  on  a  little  further,  and  carried  him  up  a 
little  higher  on  the  shore. 

Yet  in  this  matter,  wherein  his  love,  his 
pride,  his  trust,  and  his  ambition  have  all 
alike  suffered,  he  does  not  come  out  quite 
unscathed  from  the  fight.  The  hard  lines  on 
the  face,  the  bent  figure,  and  the  snow-white 
hair ;  a  certain  nervous  trembling  of  the 
hands,  and  an  occasional  uncertainty  of  gait, 
all  testify  to  a  partial  defeat. 

And  thus  we  leave  him  for  the  present, 
to  wait  till  those  three  years  shall  have 
passed  away. 

Alone,  all  alone,  in  his  empty  house,  his 
deserted  rooms,  his  silent,    echoless    halls, 
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the  proud  man  passes  into  another  phase  of 
his  curious  life  of  self-will  and  failures. 

All  alone  did  I  say  ? 

Yes.  Save  but  for  the  silent  presence  in 
the  rooms  above  of  his  neglected  and  unloved 
daughter,  living  out  her  young  life  all  alone 
too. 

And  yet,  after  all,  all  his  hopes  are  now 
centered  upon  her. 

His  new  programme  of  life,  with  all  its 
dreams  and  projects,  hangs  now  entirely  on 
that  fair  young  girl;  the  child  who  has 
borne  from  her  birth  the  brand  '  not  wanted  ' 
on  her  brow. 

END    OF   THE   SECOND    VOLUME. 
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